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THE CROCUS. 


I pluckt a crocus yestermorn 

And placed it in & poet’s page— 
A tiny prophet, newly born 

Within its snowy bermi ; 
And all the bushéd winter day 
It breath’d its lictle life away, 
And faded like a tone of thought— 
But left the promise that it brought! 


In that sweet season of the yee. 
Ere April leaves her rainbow-bower, 

And windy March is busht to hear 
Her footsteps in the distant shower, 

I pluckt it, where it seemed at strife 

To vindicate a hermit’s life, 

Av@ caught within a lonely place 

The coming summer on its face! 


And where the withered crocus lies, 
Among the rhymes my poet wore, 
Soft memories emparadise 
A song it does me good to lore : 
A hinted odour that will stay 
Whene’er I litt the flower away, 
A little melancholy dower— 
Yet all the fortune of the flower ! 


os 

Believe, the flower thro’ snow and wind 

Falfilled the promise that it brought ; 
The poet p and Jeft behind 

Those hints of unperfected thought : 
The t and the flower achieved 
The little end for which they lived. 
For Beauty's take, believe, content 
To die in its accomplishment. B. 


——— 


THE HISTORY OF A) SPINSTER. 

“Well, uncle!” was the exclamatory address of inquiry which saluted 
the ears of a tall, thin man, as he entered the species of study where his 
nephew sat. 

his same uncle was the type of a country physician, for such he was, 


wig, a black pcan qotgeen coat, an embroidered frill to his shirt- 
front ; armed, also, 
headed cane, and constantly takiog snuff out of a massive gold box. 

His physioguomy was particularly remarkable for the emall dark eyes, 
brilliant with wit aod bumoar. 

“ By my faith, w,” answered he, “eight days since I had great 
nope. spe these induced me to write to you te come ; 

Las changed, and 1 am afraid that you bewe bed 
your journey for ‘4 

“You amaze me. the under 
Has the minister, whose promises I 
I not the government candidate t”’ 

“More so than ever. You may rest perfectly satisfied about that. I 
only fear that you are not in favour with Troguet t” 

Monsieur Tro: uet, wy dear nephew, is a man who makes it his busi- 

cbout here who want money, provided he bas good and 

solid reasons, tangible ones, for sup, i that, ata given time, the 
money he bas advanced will be repaid with good interest.’ 

“Oh! I understand—a usurer.’ 

Fie, fie, nephew! Should a man of the world, and one, especially, 
bent upon becomiag a deputy, make use of so ug 
things by their proper names is not politic in a mewber of the Chamber. 
Monsieur Troguet is a banker, at 
ing, and one which must not be con 

“So be it, then. Let us call him 


fect withdrawn bis support? 
only laid a snare forme? Am 


when we require his aid.”’ 


words, The voice, thea, of Monslear Troquet, banker, is absolutely ne- 


cestary for me to gain my cause 2’ 
“ ble, boy, ” 
OE oper my bo indispensable. 


e south of France. He had a well-dressed | 
with the rigorously. necessary appendage of a gold- | 


but the t of 
the expenues of chosid Sally 2 ~ 


a word! Calling | 
that is the name he likes assum- valet bas not 


reat gery hag Ay best. Iam certain that he bas consumed at 
least pounds of itfor me. ‘What excellent snuff 
Doctor,’ be said, ‘ and your nephew, when shall we see him’ But yes- 
terday there was nothing of that ; ’tis trae he took my snaff, but with- 
out it was ; and he never asked a word about you ; and 
when I, justly astonished at this sudden ch reminded him that I 
expected you to day, he assumed a look of forgetfulness, and replied, 
witb bis nasal —* Ab, ba! He! het 1 am mach pleased to bear it! 
He is quite right to come to his native place for change of air ; it will 
benefit his health. Good morning, doctor,’ and he t¢ me on the 
shoulder, laughing mockiugly in my face, and tu’ upon his heel. 
The old rogue! What does it all mean?” 

od It means, unele, I fear, that he has throughout been laughing at 
“ No; I know my man too well. Most probably your competitor, Ra- 
valet, has been making use of some very weighty argument. I have 
tried to discover, and find that he has beea five times there in four days 
—the intriguing fellow. But what can he have said to him? for I pro- 
mised everything, without exception. You uaderstand, of course, that 
in the Ifke case, there is no use bargaining, and I caanot see—that is, 
unless the other was paid ready money in advance. But I will pene- 
trate the mystery.” 

There was a silence of some moments between them, and then the doc- 

tor suddenly said— 

“Tl go out on the research. Don’t show yourself, Wait till my re- 

tarn ; from ignoratce you might commit some mistake. I have my 

visits to pay, and I promise you that in two hours, when I retara, 1 will 

know more than I do at present.” 

mF be walked away, addressing the following little discourse to 
mself. 

“Inspector of mineral waters! Why, it would be worth four hundred 

a-year to me. Well organised. Not to be scoffed at.” 

The doctor returned home sooner than his nephew expected, who 

saw at once, by bis countenance, that be had something important to 

communicate. 

He seated himself, by way of preparation, in the middle of the sofa, 
placed his gold-headed cane between bis knees, took out his snuff box, 
imbibed with rapture a huge pinch of its contents, and while dustiag the 
particles off the frill of his shirt, said— 

“ There is meg a neceasity for my asking the question, I think, but, 
of course, my dear friend, you are not in love?” 

A man who aspires to a seat in the chamber ought not to blush, such 
aa act would prove beneath the position he is ambitious of obtaining. 

Prosper, the nephew, did uot commit himself, but he laughed awk- 
wardly, and in his voice there was probably a slight emotion, which did 
not escape the doctor. 

“Eh, eh! Ab, ab! uncle.” 








“ A barrister,” answered Troquet, fo a tone of admiration. 
“ So I understand.” 
“ Aad a barrister can achieve anything.” 
“T agree to that, Twenty examples prove it to us, But then, you 
see, there is barrister and barrister.’ 
“ Well, then, is not Ravalet the best one in the country ?” 


“ What does that prove ?’” 

“To less than two years be has supplanted Jacgutnot, who, till then, had 
so high a reputation that persons scaght him for twenty miles round, and 
who even pleaded in the royal courts.’ ™ 

“Tis tree! Poor Jacquinot! Clever. and highly ‘gifted; but his 
lungs were weak. He could not bellow loudly, he could only plead a 
- le ol Deseant a time, see the by can how! for five consecutively, 
without being hoarse next day! My ew has arrived at a fixed 
litical position. Entering early into ‘he tacusat department, he ie als 
— wah head “ a He bas ~ minister’s ear ; he will very 

ortly become a chief of division—possibly, even secretary-general, Do 
you think, then, that once that is achteved: it will be so diffisalt for him 
to nominate you, through bis interests, receiver general on the first va- 
cancy? I foresee — objection ; those places are much sought after, 
He would havea difficulty io finding one. For a simple eleotor, I admit, 
there would be, but not for bis father-in-law. ‘And to sum all up, my 
nephew cares little for the title of deputy, unless, at the same time, you 
accord him the one of son-in-law.” 

“ Ouf!” said the doctor to himself, “I think that will do.” 

And be remained silent awhile, to enable his oratory to take effect, but 
Troqaet remained impassable, and contented himself with uttering “I 
understand !”” 

*“ Aud,” continued the doctor at last, “so high an opinion does my ne- 
phew of the great honour such an alliance woald confer upon 
bim, that he has requested me to declare his wish to yoo that no que: 
tion of any fortane with your daughter shoald arise bztween you on any 
pretence.’ 

“My dear fellow !” 

“T assure you that Iam most serious, on my honour, and, if you only 
— the word before him, of fortune, he would take it as an in- 
eu 

The usurer was silent a moment, and then he smiled. 

“My dear friend,” he said, “I have made it alaw with myself to leave 
my daughter perfectly free to act in all things, and not to interfere with 
her inclinations, I presented Ravalet to her, I will do the same for 
your nephew. Let him please her. ’Tis no affalr of mine. 1 am not 
the person marrying. You know Catherine is old to act for her- 
self. She is ofage, ba! ha! ba! Let ber choose. Whichever is her 
choice, will be certain to meet with my acquiesce suoe.” 

. * * 


“My faith, nephew,” exclaimed the doctor, as he seated himself in his 





“Tf that be the ease,” answered the doctor hastily, “ you may either 
take the diligence or the mail, whichever suits you best, return 
whence youcame. Ab, my fine fellow! you bunt two hares at a time, do 
you? You ought to have told me that before. I should not bave taken 
all the trouble which I have done, in the end, at fifty-six years of age, to 
see myself the laughing-stock of every ove. Fooled by a Trogaet! 
should die of shame! Ab! You are iu love! Then go and get married, 
and leave us alone!” 

“ But I have not spoken to you of marriage, uncle.” 

“*Todeed !”” 

Mousieur Dasillon’s anger was instantaneously calmed. His brow 
cleared, he looked at his nephew for awhile with a fixed gaze and an 
open mouth ; then opening bis snuff box, which was, as we bave seen, 00 
all occasions his most intimate adviser and friend, he sald— 

“ Tell me that again, my little nephew.” 

“T own, uncle, that I love a woman, but one whose position does not 
admit of my marrying her.” 

“ Ab, ha!” exclaimed the other; “the fellow has more good sense 
than 1 gave him credit for, Since you cannot marry her, nothing pre- 
vents you from marrying another.” 

* But, uacle——” 

“T know what you are going to say. Listen tome. Your opponent, 
| Ravalet, bas had an excellent idea—a sublime one! I mast admit, if he 
gets into the chamber he wil! go far, I promise you, to secure Troquet's 
| vote. What do you suppose fe has imegined? Why, he bas asked bis 
daughter in marriage! Now, you mast understand what Catherine Tro- 
quet is, She is eight-and-thirty—five years your senior; ber height is 
uot an ordinary one—three feet and a half, or I mistake mach. Then 
| she has the back—no, the chest, I mean—that is— Well, "tle better you 
and. She is hump-backed—decidedly so. As for 
ér face, = her father’s, but uglier. With respect to her witand 
erudition, why, in the course of her _she has only read her Prayer- 
book aad Mathieu Larnsberg’s Alman As to the rest, she has an 
unsullied reputation, no one ever accused her of the shadow of a passion, 
except for her dog. and that has lasted sixteen years, A little ugly 
white dog—white, I say, but it is yellow with age, And this creature 
she nurses and expevds sams of money upon which drive old Troguet to 
despair. Such as this lady is, you can well imagine that she has not 
come to her time of life without receiving many offers, Troquet’s mo- 
ney-bags are a great atiraction, bat he bolds on so tightly that no mar- 
riage has ever come off. Bat it is all setiled now, so what must we con- 
clude? Why, that Ravalet bas shown bimself ready to meet het father’s 
views in all ways. My dear nephew, to beat a man like this Ravalet, 
one must employ his own weapons, and to put an end to all difficulties, 
solicit the daugbter’s band without any fortune at all, and probably Ra- 
eo far as that. And what will it signify to you? 


— 


Pacha T memee senlh aleok You bave a handsome income, a good position, and so you can afford to 


wait. The daughter must inherit all her father’s money, and I, who feel 
his pulse so often, assure you that you will not have long to walt, Just 
think of it. ‘Tis probably four thousand a-year, which that stingy old 
fellow will leave some day. And while you are quietly Softing to enjoy 

uccessfully. Why 


“Til show you how. There are four bundred and fifty electors ia the Pry Ay Seow up Joe, Pree meee ee, ¢ 


district, there or thereabouts ; of 


some two hundred or so belong 


you not be minister some day, like others? Does not this induce 


” 


own arm chair. “ The race was nearly gained by the swift ; all was fn 
| good trainlag ; that devil of a Ruvalet does nothing by halves, All that 
could obtain for you was to be admitted into the lists to tilt with this 
other suitor. You will be introduced to the daughter, and allowed to 
make love to her, until she chooses between you. "Tis Mademoiselle 
Catherine this year, who nominates the deputy for our district, thus has 
his majesty, Troquet the First, decided—siugular caprice, I conceive, 
nevertheless, that it amuses the old rogue. All that now remains to be 
done is to please or displease Mademoiselle Catherine, so take your mea- 
sures in consequence.’ 

Everything taken iato consideration, that question was not so easy of 
solution, 80 Prosper discovered. 

Next day, when he entered what Troquet called bis saloon, a dark, 
smoky apartment, he found Catherine seated by the window kuittiog a 
woollen stocking, and Ravalet by her side, attentively watchi dee. 
gress of that operation, as he beld the ball of w in bis palm, allow- 
ing the end to pass — his flagers, 

+ “Umph!” the Goctor to Prosper. ‘ There is your rival,’’ 

Prosper examined.the barrister from head to foot. He was a tall, 
large, badly-built maa, with coarse crispy, negro-looking bair, very 
prominent eyes, and high red cheek-bones. In a word, be was what la- 
dies in the country call a very handsome man, 
| “ Allow me, Mademoiselle Catherine,” said the dootor, “ to present my 
| nephew, Prosper Dusillon, the son of Gregory Dasillon, who, in his life- 
| time, bad so warm a frieadship for your father,” 

Catherine rose slowly, aud curiseyed as stiffly as any one might have 
expected from her ill-formed limbs und body. 

‘With mach pleasure, monsicur, certainly,” she said, in confusion ; 
and then, uot flading words to let \ ed al 


idiotically, 

“On? the exclaimed, after a monent’s silence, ‘He is the brother of 
the elder Dasillon, who died two years since !’’ 

* Precisely,” answered the doctor, gravely. ‘‘ And all bis brother’s 
— is now his, without reckoniug mine, which sooner or later he wil! 
nherit.” 

Nevertheless, Catherine looked alternately from one to the other, from 
Ravalet to Dasillon, and vice versa, with the triumphant air of an old mald 
who pebdeely fluds herself the object of homages to which she is not ac- 
customed. 

In secret she compared her two lovers, and Prosper plainly saw that 
the decision was not fa his favour. 

He was not very tall, slight, aud rather pale, and Mademoiselle Tro- 
quet was inoapable of uppreciating either the elegance of bis style, or 
é distinction of bis mauners, In her eyes, he was a mean-) little 
fellow. He could ouly be a conceited creature, and as regarded 
sumption, that was at once decided, for it must have been super , 
else he would not have entered the lists with a man who could speak five 
hours without ceasing. 

Prosper tried to insinuate a little flattery, and addressed several yer 
lngesious compliments to ber, of which he did not understand one le 
word. 

Ravalet, better taught, praised the preserves she had been recently 
making, though these even bad been much criticised by the evil tongues 








r ’ 


? f the place, 

pda adnan eds | others to There exists about ver tral acle, it does, but then the ridicule whieh the like union " lu fine, an enemy came forward to complete poor Prosper’s 
thirty individuals whom Monsieur True be or whom be may | would eati dows wpe me.” ture, on which he haa never reckoned, po attacked sim uate 
be called upon to e, and = tetl os hye y depend upon him, | Poolish fellow! As if success could ever be ridiealous! Believe | This was the little white dog, which bad inspired Mademo Cathe- 

ba appa ety: abet by seme ny ste le pe ok mils me, those who appear to laugh will only be envious that they are not in | rine with the most tender sentiments. 

‘“iuLmean”C wing ove voice only | your situation. Let them laagh. Are you not a strong-minded man?” | ‘The animal traversed the room rapidly, wagging bia tail when he saw 
“ 4 that b alone has.the ; the depaty.”’ Apparently be was, for bal!-an-hoar after thie conversation his uncle | the doctor. Before Ravalet be passed wi u As 
Which means, jo nen ei naming epaty: o. | Tapped at Monsieur Troqast’s door, regarded Prosper, ’twas another . He stuck up his ears, 
“ Precisely—and as the deputies are the humble servants of the eleo- ua stopping suddenly before him, out per te 

pied hn af roar pm DA hn hy cme | lay Aer cuiPran ib the taoet minute examination of bis. Apparent , this was not 
Meee see Loon how to woke wes ee ia emote | « Well, dootor,” exclaimed Troquet, fa mocking tone, with bis keen | tory, for be snarled, aud showing two of adalirable tooth for bis eee, 
for the last is mouths baye I been paying court to this little king eye fixed upon the eon of Asculapius, “ Tose Foes man bas arrived, I | commenced a sort of growl, piano, and terminating in a deci- 


adyantage of the circumstance 
for bis bill, which is the usual cu 
ths I have been 


for mon attendi 
his cook, gratis; and even his old broken- 


on your account, and the fellow, who is sneering 9s a fox, guessing my 
mol at 


moiselle’s soappish car have I been called upon to prescribe for. Ia the 


I 9 regret elected " 
proud to at A. ite msorides Zar be as Fey tiem. be closely, at the same time, the effect of his 
assured the 


“ My worthy anele! If I become-one, you rest 
stuhe-al lacpesiee of nidaatal Galera tor tin aa ut sball be yours.’ 


On 
promised it to me, and you see that, 
not be nom 


and you kaow my moltto— 

‘\' ll for capacity and talent ; nothing from favour.’” 
“ He said that?” 
His very words.” 


$s 


“Exactly 60; and those are more difficult to content than others,” 


” 
- our proceedings. To make a'mystery ur oldest friends, 
unite deuce! reqponded the uacle, thoughtfully “ If one could but 3a clecusstance which ro deeply interested You i not Fight Tis very 


sion hase. a oe questions, “I never go a rouod-about way to business, 


ng bim, bis danghter, and | ‘° marty your da 
wfoded mare and ‘Made: |, BOW! this?” 


his eyes oa the 


tinued the embryo ra } le pee has positively 
ny t os vacant. The in- 

ill ted until after the election, «Come back a Ges Sade a grimace (they could not sm 
ty,’ said the minister to me, ‘and then your uncle's claims will be | '°2!'Y- 
His science and taleut no oge will dare doabt; bat, on. the 
hand, if your o aes (eee ee foreed to ackaow- 


Nevertheless, if your competitor should wia, he would be oue of the 


ec tee ne et me poe. hey 
me 
I 


ink. What are they doing in Paris? news does he bring?” 
“ Listen to me,” exclaimed Dasillon, not deigning to rely to 
ou are 





ter to Ravalet.” 
terrapted Troquet. “ You ate aware of it,” 
“T and ev else. Did you imagine 
do £0, but you must know, my good fellow, that everything which 
place ia yours——” ' 

The doctor concluded his speech, with @ nod and a wink, watch’ 


, | kings of finance are like all the other pow 


ga bye! md 4 p Sizes Re; 
aet p!ua: r 

while riating in the plach 

taker, he added, slowly— 


t, and slowly opened it. 
with all the gusto of an 


to me, one of your 


oe 


wieng, Newtons Troquet—ver. 


“| am delighied to hear that, 





My . between ourselves, 





eryoue that so important an event | final cadence of his 
could take place in our town anooticed? {n an obscure family. it might tormninate a passe in song with éclat. invented an not 
ee | yet in melody, he flew at the lefs yd nyo gern » and 


ing Proepet uttered a piercing cry, and, | 


thumb in up to the first joint, and | his weakness and your own strength. 
experienced sauff- 


for great secresy, especially when they are not quite | occurred. It is not his 


ded allegro movement, wherein the notes succeeded one another with ed- 
mirable rapidity. It was a crescendo movement worthy of Roseini 
“ Coe mr, Caesar !” exclaimed Catherine ; “ come, come, Casar, 
Ovwsar ; be quiet!’ 
“ As the conelading word passed her Cesar had arrived at the 
, and every musician knows how it is to 
But Cesar 


good will, calf 


ed his teeth with so mach 
i osing all self-possession at this an- 


speech on the other’s counte- | expected attack, he forgot bimself sufficiently to deal out to Caesar one 
nance. He knew wel! what be was about, being 3 paianys | aware that the | of the most vigorous kicks ever applied to any avimal, Cwsar, 
ones of earth, they re- | rolled conquered between the doctor’s ite eyes 
quire incense, and more even than others, but that, as a compensa- | open mouth and hanging dying. ©. 
tion, they are less exacting about the quality than some persons might | shrieked as she raised 
be. 


was 
tegen alan a Sr r 
a8 \ er 
up the wounded one. 


“ What barbarity !’”’ she exclaimed, pale and trembling with concentra- 


Troquet did not utter a word, bat his ge Weld Kiopoks 0 st = ted sora? “to treat a weak and defenceless animal thus. 
ile), w' spoke his satis 2 Medamo 


Keeping in mind the maxim of the great Conde, and of all other illus- | that never hurt enya y? 
trious eaptains, that yon sbould push success as far as it will go with 
safety, the diplomatic doctor took out bis snuff-box, filled just before 


iselle—” uttered Prosper, apologetically, 
“ Poor little creature!” continued Cateeie To good and quiet, one 


“ Mademoiselle, 
“ He bit you!” the Catherine, “ 
the better. 1 wish he bad eaten you vile 


tor peakane Fou Sin 
.|}sieur! Cesar, Cesar, my pretty dar! ; t you know your m 
as bad tekse the Rare hor Sea uae ie Saad ad eactaliog 


“F ‘ing, doctor ?” him tenderly. i 
“I pe apie: dow. ape « that I have a jast right to complaa of Bethe vino tad proached ber gently, passed bis hand 


down the w ied. o0s's back, end. ip, secre tefoloed over. the dieco 


tare of his val, and he did not rest content wi 


After all,” he said, in. a bypocritical “it would Dot be 
ould you bare me do, my der tind These are the sort of St cea Enea ae root a 








1 * i sias oreo |° Tig ee 
ier eene as Sahin oe cia aaaee Sos Giessen 
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THe Alvion. 














“ Mercy on us!” exclaimed Catherine, looking at the doctor. 

“ Ob, of course, I don’t say this for Monsieur Dusilion,” replied the 
advocate, “ and, after all, ’tis in the interests of humanity that gen- 
tlemen make their experiments.” 

“ Experiments! the wretches!” 

“ To short, we mast calculate, that in Paris, one year with another, 
there are six thousand medical stadents studying, to say nothing of the 
professional mea established, who also oy Ag subjects to experiment- 
elise upon ; ane, Uneng ‘ee leties, Sore one named Magendie, who 
has, they say, several thousands of dogs on his conscience |” 

“Ob, the monster!” 

“ Without reckoning, again, all the dogs under the railings round the 
Tuileries, whieh tbe sentinels kill with their bayonets,” 

“ Enough, enough,” exclaimed the horror-stricken Catherine, conval- 
sively pressing Cwesar to ber bosom. ‘Heaven preserve m2 from iabab- 
iting so savage aspot! Monsieur le Cure is quite right when he says 
that ’tis the receptacle of every vice and al! wretchedaess.” . 

Some moments later, Pr limped out, followed by bis uncle, neith- 
or of them very well satisfied with the result of their first visit. 

“ What an awkward fellow you are!” grumbled the doctor, as they 
walked away. “A nice thing you bave done, after all my trouble, and 
PY you on your guard, by telling you that the cur was the sole object 

affection to his mistress, the woman you love.” 

“ That Jlove, uncle?” 

“ Why, the deuce take it, you must do so! And at the first meeting, 
you act like a brute.” 

“Tm much obliged to you. I only wish that the calf of your leg, had 
been attacked in place of mise.” 

“ Poor tender creature !” exclaimed the doctor, contemptaously. ‘Ii 
you had allowed yourself to be bitten like a mao, without winking, I 
should like to kaow what Ravelet could have found to allege against 
such a trait of heroism? You would have excited the gratitude of the 
elderly maiden and her admiration ; her heart, her hand, and the elec- 
tion would have been yours ; while, oa the contrary, now, how are you 
to be reconciled to her, that is, to Casar? For you must not deceive 

If, tis he who thie year will nominate the deputy for our district. 
There, go and wait for me at home, I’ll return to Troquet’s, feel Caesar's 
pulse, and apply & poultice to him. 

Cutherine’s heart was touched by this kind attention on the doctor’s 
wt He also reminded her that he had not studied his profession in 

‘aris, but at Montpellier, and he pledged his word of honour that he 
never in bis life bad experimentalized on a dog, but only on the sick in 
hospitals, or on cate, which were her detestati oreover, be real- 
aseared ber that bis nephew bad been ceverely bitten, nevertheless, 
he repented much of bis uncontrollable passion, that a little ought 
to be excused, ia consideration of its being an involuatary movement, a 
want of sufficient acquaintance with the habits of dogs, and still more, a 
pardon should be granted in accordance with the evangelical law, the 
precepts of which she so vigorously followed with exemplary fidelity, 
and which law now enjoined her to overcome her resentment and forgive 
Prosper, inasmach as Prosper forgave Cesar. 

In fine, just as he concluded this oration, Cesar started up, appar- 
ently quite well, yelping furiously, and won the doctor’s cause. 

Catherine allowed herself to be p ded, ded another inter- 
view. This time Ravelet was abseot, and Prosper more on his guard, 
filled bis pockets with arguments the best calculated to conviace and 
well dispose Cesar, whose natare, from education, was excessively 














y 
Prosper was perfectly successful, which happy state subsequent visits 
fully confirmed ; and thea all the tongues ia the town began to question 
to which of her admirers Mademoiselle Troquet would accord the pre- 


No one could answer it, and she as little as bey J elee. 

Nevertheless, the day approached for the election, and the doctor had 
no rest either day or uight, perplexed as he was by haunting fears and, 
halfformed schemes, so much is ambition with the old a devouring 
passion, 
An inspiration of genius! At last appeared a certain means to aesure 
the victory to bim. 

He gave a diner party, and invited Troquet, Catherine Troqaet, Ca 
sar sure , a8 the dog wae designated in the town, and Ravelet, the op 


From the portrait we bave drawn of Ravelet, it will readily be imag- 
Imed that he liked good cheer. Dasillon reckoned — this failiog. The 
repast was succulent and delicate, and all in profusion, But it is in ex- 
treme positions that true courage becomes manifest. . 

Cesar and Ravalet, both one and the other, outdid themselves in the 
way of gastronomic power, and the result was incontestible—an irresisti- 
ble desire to sleep came over both immediately after dinner. 

In the darkest aod most remote corner of the drawing-room there was 
& comfortable sofa, covered with Utrecht velvet, and the down pillows 
of which seemed to woo to slumber. Ravalet and Cesar both took pos- 
session of it, aod the latter was sound asleep in a few moments, and the 
advovate, doubtlees, would shortly have followed his example, if Dusil- 
lon’s eye had not been upon him. 

It was a lovely summer’s evening. The shades were falling upon all 
around, and twilight commencing ite reign. Though the effect without 
of doors was still brilliantly mellow, yet within "twas sombre, and the 
light ealy L permed penetrated into the room. 

windows opeued oa to the doetor’s garden, and Troquet, Cathe- 
rine, and Prosper were inhaling the fresh air, seated there. Dasillon 
was walking about. All at once he approached bis nephew, and whie 


“ Contrive that Ravalet shall come over here.” 

“ Wh r’ 

“ Leave that tome. Only do what I bid you, and make haste, for he 
is going to sleep.” 

Monsieur Ravalet,” cried Prosper, addressing him, “ Did you ever 
behold so magnificent a cactus as the one yoader !” 

Ravalet shook his bage bead, rabbed his eyes, and slowly approached 
the window, employing all his energy to counteract bis almost invincible 
desire to yawn. From the window he looked at, or pretended to look at, 

curious species of flower, and afier some necessary observations, 
to returo to bis sofa with tottering steps. 
the time of bis absence, the doctor had taken Cusar’s place, and 
into Ravalet’s ; and so well and qaietly was this done, so 
calcalated with t to time, that Caesar never awoke, or, 
ifbe was partially aroused, be fell asleep again lostaataneously. Rava- 


Hi 
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yawaing, and with half-cl eyes, and feeling, more than 
sofa before him, he monens iowa upoa it with all his 

ly the commencement of a bark was heard, which changed 

into a guttural evuod, and then suddenly all ceased. 

Good heavens! what is it?” exclaimed the doctor. 

A ag Cwsar |” shricked Mademoiselle Catherine, springing towards 


“Get up, my dear friend,” said Dusillon to Ravalet, who was fighting, 
arms, witb bis equilibrium, wrying to regaia it. 
“ You've sat dowa upon my dog,” exclaimed the maiden, in accents 


: 


“ Bat, gracious powers, Mademoiselle Catherine,” uttered Ravalet, 
standing up at last, and wide awake, too, this time. 

Catherine, without replying to him, took the uobappy victim in ber 
arms, and carried bim towards the window, bat he gave no sigh of ex- 


“ Doctor! doctor!” she cried, in a suffocating tone. 

me Rapes be | dear lady,” answered Dasilloa, after a carefal examination 
of the , “The third vertebrae is dislocated ; death must have been 
instantaneous, Just fancy how weighty so fine a man as Monsieur 
Ravalet mast be. It, however, will always be a consolatory reflection for 
you, that your poor darling did not suffer mach.” 

Catherine darted at Ravalet, her eyes were haggard, her mouth open, 
as she still held iu her arms the corpse of poor Caesar. 

“ moosieur,” she exclaimed, “look at your pretty work. Look 
at this beloved martyr. Ob! my father, take me away! take me away! 
Ioan no longer bear the sight of that man.” 
nan og Oa my r,”’ sald the doctor, “that you 


Ravalet Fecated the place without uttering a word. 

‘This final blow ye | overwhelmed him. 

When be was , Cai dropped, balf fainting, into a chair. 
Prosper bathed temples with eau de cologne; then she came to 
her senses, and he made her swallow some orange flower water and 

[Thank yon, thank you,” sbe uttered ia 6 faint tone, gent! pressing 

. u na . 
at - ho bios Mis eet will we not?” ey. 
es, Prosper, “ carry bim everywhere with was,” 
Mesaehiie, Teseuent Give CeGestte Xo the ollie end of Se recms: 
émaneea aimirably played!” he said. “You are a 
“What! Do you mean to say that you saw ms?” 


, 
; 


“ 


“ Yes, L saw all ; bat tranquillise yourself. Cesar was my personal 
enemy, one re baye done me a ps 2 I eball never forget. Your 
nephew ehail be a depaty, doctor, I promise you.” 

And Prosper became 0e—ie one-—and bee already upest tbe mlaiatey, 
twice created a majority, and replaced the defunct io 4 
therine’s heart. 

—_—_— 


THE GREAT CONGRESSES OF EUROPE. 
Continued. 


The next important assembly of peace-plenipotentiaries to which we 
come in the history of Europe, was the meeting which took place from 
1797 till 1799, between the issi of Repabli Fraoce and the 
envoys of the different states of Germany, Sweden, Deomark, and other 
countries of Northera Europe, a meeting known as 

THE CONGRESS OF RASTADT. 

If judged merely by the number of states represented, this Congress 
cangot take rank with the meetings of Munster, Osnabruck and Utrecht ; 
bat, nevertheless, it bas become famous in the annals of the world throu 
the Importance of the political questions discussed at it, as well as by 
tragic end of several of its participators. The Assembly at Rastadt, be- 
sides, stands as the firet international tribunal between revolutionary 
Franoe and the rect of continental Earope. The fiery drama of 1789, first 
eneered at by kings and princes, aad then combated in the field, was now 
allowed to plead ite own cause at a solema meeting of legitimate minis- 
ters. England bad taken the initiative in this diplomatic intercourse 
with the French Republic, by sending, towards the end of 1796, a pleni- 
poteotiary to Paris, to treat for peace with the Directory. 

The mission of Lord Malmesbury, however, came to nothing, chiefly on 
account of the incompleteness of the iostructions received previously 
from the British government ; and the noble envoy had the mortification 
of seeing his passport retarned to him with the notice of leaving France 
within forty-eight bours—“ pour demander les pouvoirs suffisans.”’ This di- 
plomatic failure of Eogland seemed to serve as an immediate lesson to 
the other a greet antagonist of the Republic, the Kaiser of Austria. No 
sooner had Lord Malmesbary quitted his post than Queen Caroline of 
Naples, “ Prime Minister of the House of Hapsbarg,” asked aud obtained 
an interview with a pale little man—the commander-io-chief of the Freach 
army in Italy—and ia a very few hours settled with him the prelimina 
ries of a definite peace at the Castle of Campo Formia. General Boua- 
parte had received no particular “ pouvoirs’’ from Paris for such a settle- 
ment, nor had Queen Caroline from Naples; yet the two came to very 
definite arrangements regarding the distribution of large portions of ter- 
ritory with millions of inhabitants. 

It was only to save the appearances of any wilful encroachment on the 
final decision of their respective governments that the two negotiators, in 
a final paragraph, arranged the holding of a little Congrees for the ratifi- 
cation of their arrangements, and fixed it to take place within a month 
at Rastadt, in the Duchy of Baden. Communications to that effect being 
made to the different states of Germany, they hastened to send their en- 
voys to the appointed place, and before the month was over, the assem- 
bly was complete, with the exception of the French ambassadors, These 
gentlemen, or rather citizens, Messrs. Treilbard and Bonnier d’Areo, re- 
gicides both, and the same who bad negotiated in a rather haughty man- 
ner with Lord Malmesbary a short time before, arrived only about three 
weeks later ; and, as if to show contempt for the other princely commie- 
sioners, took up their quarters at the chateau of the Margrave, destiaed 
for the representatives of the Kaiser and some German sovereigns who 
had come in propria persona to the Congress, 

This breach of good mannere, however, seemed to make no impression 
on the imperial and other commissioners, who, with great politeness, va- 
eated their own apartments, contenting themselves with some narrow 
rooms in an upper floor. The pleaipotentiaries thus present were,—oo 
the part of Austria, Coant Francis ge von Metteraich (father of the 
Prince Metternich lately deceased, and grandfather of the preseat Aus- 
trian ambassador at Paris), and Count is von Cobens! ; on the part 
of Saxony, Count Loeben ; on the t of Sweden, Count Fersen ; on the 
part of Prussia, Count Goertz and Herr yoo Dobm ; on the part of Den- 
mark, Baron von Rosenkraoz ; and various other noble envoys, too nu- 
merous to mention, from the rest of the Germano States. R also was 
invited to send a plenipotentiary ; but Czar Paul I. refused, using, it is 
reported, a strong expression regarding the Gallic members of the Con- 
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first. Bonnier in the second, rout in the th 


foarth. M. Jean Debry’s carriage was a little ahead when were at- 
tacked, and its occupant found time to wee by throwing himself into 
@ ditch, where, owing to the darkness of the night, he remained 
ceived. Bonnier d’Arco, however, was killed on the spot, as well at 
bergot,—the latter in the arms of his wife. As to Rosenstiel, he wag 
severely wounded, but escaped with his life, by his presence of mind in 
throwiog himself on the ground, simalating a angst He and Jean De- 
bry crept back late at night into Rastadt, where the Prussian ambassador 
took them uuder his special protection. 
The authors of this horrible assassination were never known. The 
peties tended to make the strictest investigations ; but the war which 
mmediately followed, the impotency of the authorities, and the general 
lawlessness of the period, according to official reports, prevented all 
chance of success, Since then numberless books have been written on 
the subject, without, however, throwing more light on the whole myste- 
rious affair. The most generally accredited opinion among historians 
now is, that the real authors were the delegates of some onaller German 
Powers, who, being drawa into forbidden intercourse with the French 
envoys at the beginning of the Con: and dreading the publication of 
their correspondence, bribed a number of freebooting soldiers and other 
rabble to steal the papers which Bonnier and Debry were carrying with 
them into France. No orders were given for their assassination, nor 
even for violence on the of the ambassadors; but the excited 
bravos, some of them fi 
hated foes in their victims, 
as property. This is one probable version: another, mentioned by 
—— (Ly the Freach Directory itself had a — the 
and commit it for the purpose tting up a national agitation 
against Germany, Austria, and Russia. eT his ee 8 is certain, = the 
government of France for the time being was the only party that got an 
advantage from this assassioation, for the news of it created a 
excitement throughout the Republic, so that handreds of 
volunteers kept on rusbing to the 

itted on + Po 


For fifteen years the legious of Republican aod Lunperial Prance 
whirlwind-like, from one point of Europe to the other, uochecked 
treaties, peace meetings, and diplomatic action of any kind. At the end 
of this period, however, statesmanship got the upper hand again over 
swordmansbip ; and, as if to revel ia tte victory, produced the mout bril- 
liant meeting of peace anges the world had ever seea, namely, The 
Congress of Vienaa.— To be continued. 
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THE SHADOW IN THE ‘HOUSE: 
Continued from the “ Albion” of May 5. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE QUARTER-MASTER’S WIDOW. 


As Jean was crossing the kitchen in her swift, noiseless way, | 
as she always did look, straight before h “y caste 


else, she felt a hand laid on her arm ; she turaed,—a pair of blue eyes’ 


Jean, if you’re going into the village, I wish you would take Meggy 
ress, The deliberat were opeved on the 9th December, 1797, a 
short h of M. Bonnier d’Arco, who like the Bishop of at with you a ar as the oe cas Leaey, Dae, OF, Fe 


speec 

Utrecht, enjoined the commissioners present to do their daty without 
loss of time. It was also desired by the same speaker, that we 
should only take place when convoked by the ambassadors of the Repu’ 
lic, whose secretary, Baron de Miiacb, was to keep the protocol and com- 
wuaicate it, at the end of every debate, to the secretaries of the other 
ambassadors, who were to wait, in all humility, in an adj room. 
The farther modes of transacting the work of the Congress were likewise 
arraoged by the Republican commissioners, and were very different from 
those employed at the meetings of Utrecht and Osmabriick. Certaia 
propositions had to be made in turn by all the commissioners, but the 
reply to them by the rest of the plenipotentiaries was not to be waited 
for, but had to be given during the sitting itself in writing, to be entered 
textually in the protocol. At the end of every sitting, the votes so given 
were to be sammed up by the French commissioner, and to be formed io 
the shape of an arréé, uoder the assistance of the Imperial envoy. This 
summing up was next to be submitted to a floal vote at the followio 
siting, and the decision so come to was to be the final resolution. It 
was boped that by these means, which were somewhat in imitation of the 
modus followed ia the French goveroment councils, the deliberations of 
the Congress would be greatly accelerated ; but the ultimate success in 
no wise fulfilled this expectation, 

But this perheps was owing not only to the forms employed, but to 
the maoner cf th-irexecation, The French plenipotentiaries, at almost 
every sitting, made use of the most acrimonious language towards their 
brother commissioners, and not uufrequently, openly insulted them. 
This was particularly the case on the occasion of the news of the taking 
of Rome and the deposition of the Pope, arriviog at Rastadt,—an event 
whieh was celebrated by the envoys of the Directory ia long orations 
during the sittings, to the great disgust of Count Metternich and other 
pious representatives of Romaa Catholic Powers. Under these circum- 
stances, and with the want of mutual good will on both sides, there was 
not much progress made in the negociations. Still more were these em- 
barrassed by the succeeding news of the victorious march of French 
armies ioto Italy and Switzerland, and the rumoured preparation for a 
descent of the Republican troops on the coast of Great Britain. 

Teme ooers patch ing the conquest of a town or a county 
beyond the Alps, the demands of Messrs. Treiihard and Boonler 4’ Arco 
increased in importance ; and they, who would have been conteat at 





turn of the left bank of the Rhine to Germany, were ultimately not 
sati with even the river froatier, bat required important portions of 
territory on the eastern side. Their demands at last became so exorbit- 
ant, that tbe Austrian commissioners thought themselves justified ia open- 
ly complaining to the French goverament, the resalt of which was that 
i. Treilbard was recalled, and M. Jean Debry, an ancient member of 
the Convention, sent in his stead to Rastadt. The French comm'ssion 











was further increased by M. Robergot, who was to act as assistant to the 
envoys, and M. Rosenstiel. Freach consul at Elbing, aad formerly anu em- 
ployé in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who was to be the general in- 
terpreter. Hitherto their complete igaorance of the German language 
had exposed the Repablican pleaipotentiaries to many misuaderstanding 
which it was thought hereby to prevent. This change seemed to be at 
first very fat ia ® g the negotiations ; and already was 
the draught of a complete treaty of peace drawn up between the pleni- 
potenti when suddenly the news reached Rastadt that the Czar of 
Russia bad declared war on France, and that a body of 25,000 Russians, 
commanded by Prince Ferdinand of Wurtembarg, had already crossed 
the frontier and arrived, November 26, 1798, at Bitian, in Moravia. Oo 
this, the French commissioners, in a note dated January 3, 1798, de- 
manded the immediate interference of the German Diet, declaring that 
if Russia were allowed to occupy the territory of the empire without 
being seriously opposed by troops, this would be regarded as a breach 
of neutrality, and, asa first consequence, the Congress would be broken 

i diately. The ge spread general consternation among the 
eavoys of the smaller German States, all of them sincerely desiroas of 
peace ; and they replied that they would remit directly the demand in 
question to the Diet. The deliberations thas bung for some time, no 











movement beirg made on either side uatil the Tb af April, 1799, whea 
Count Metternich announced to the pleaipotentiaries that bad been 
the sam- 


first to treat on the basis of the Campo Forwio prelimiaaries, and to re-| of 


oald moms iinety kave reftess tere and passed is was, 
we e ve tiently, 
however, with tases vyes locking tote bare, Nias 
feched end prosd on a bowiy Howe peony, oot lin a treed 
as a newly-blown 4 with a broad gria 

Se See ere perceptible. fra pdm 
ec was probably not coming back that night, she found 
ta Semel we ie 4 5 . - 

two walked aloo b alckly, J with her li 
now and then, as t f to imag "Saiivccention, eal bars eo 
fixed oo the ground jure ber, no Lary or Morell ons bn 
Meggy ; who, on ber part, saw little difference in the lane week da 
Sunday ; indeed, what with the discomfort of a bonnet, and the 
of her Sanday ehoes, she felt at first very much as 
ing cheated into an extra vielt to ebareh. 
the common, and began to breast the strong breeze that 
off, she seemed to imbibe new life, and be seized with an instiacti 
sire, bebind Jean’s back, to use ber limbs in all sorts of 
altogether to behave like one of the hardworking don’ 
tarned out oa the common on Sandays, for a day of li 
ment. Bat Jeao’s presence, and swift > ae ber under 

feet, 


; 
: 
; 
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as 


straint. Now she would leave the footpath, 
tiny delicate turf flowers beneath her clamsy 
daudelion, which after saiffiog at rapturously for the 
she would thrast shyly in Jean's face ; and Jean, withou 
walk, and without a trace of emotion of any kind, would raise her 
aud put Meggy’s offering away, as she would put 
some goats which were beginning to swarm about them in the soft 
It was not until they had left all the furze behind, and were oa 
barren side of the common, that Jean thought of Meggy at all ; 
sbe remembered that it would not be coaveuient to take her further. 
O'You had biti go beet bee, Good then, drawing 
ou ther go now. e;” and 
sbawl round pir, cas wala on tears satiate a Ce 
eoratebing her arms and hand with trying to pick 
blossom tuat here ined on the furze, followed 
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whether she should go through them as the 
not care to do generally, She had alwys been | w 


i 
z 
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with suspi- 
cion by the villagers. This was 2 indy ba cacseet of ber pi almost 
mean dress, so out of character tb tha positon the bold’ ot Hall, 
where she hed been for many years, uoder the worth d a 
trusty servant ; aod then, when the Dells succeeded, a kind 
uatil the appearance of Miss Addersley at the Hall; who found in Jean 


a treasure, and had had good eense enough to practical! 
it, not by liberal wages only, Dat by friecdly and eseeslacty 
treatment. Yes, Jean's “ stinginess” was one cause of the 
like. Another was her reserve. She held herself aloof 


course with them ; the onl on Mrs. C 
tress—the “ poor lady.”’ dhe wea the oni me} 
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It was after service one morning, when « subscription was being 
raised for a old woman, had been burat to the 
ground. Such charities are not unusual in the district to which my 
relates, The old woman stood at the church-door, caberaawh, 
watching the coins being into the litthe box opposite, and 
noisily Uleasia the givers. Every one of the Hall servants as they 
passed dropped's picse of clivar lato she. bes, exespti Jeon 3 in ber 
transit across the old women’s vision, clutched nervoasly 
Book in her hand ; and heediag neither the many eyes that were fixed 
upon her, nor the example that had been given, siid past ; bat 
bot 80 quick!y bat she was compelled to overhear some of 
commeuts made upon her meanness, 
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all now. So it ‘ Be. 
then, raising ber head almost proudly, and with a sort of dignity of 

-~ she roe the narrow court between the rows of cottages. She 
only felt a slight tingling of the ears, as she became conscious of—though 
she would not see—the contemptuous eyes that glared at her oat of 
dirty, broken wiadows, or from uader low doorways. She drew a long 
breath of relief as she found the soft rs l wy \ 
more beneath her feet. She had felt reliev at the children were not 
in the court whea she passed through it. There was something horrible 
in their dislike. And now, as she laid ber hand on Mrs. Cairn’s garden 

te, she felt impatient at the sound of their voices withia, and heartily 
fea for school to be over. \ 
they were dismissed. She loosened her bonnet strings, and leaned 
against the great apple-tree, looking down a tiny over-arched avenue of 
ecarlet-runners, and listening to the rustling of the boughs that fanned 


The thatch of the cottage was old and out of order, but edges were 
neatly cut ; and in the garden all round the cottage nothing was neg- 
lected that it was ia the power of a woman’s thoughtful—bat not very 
strong—hand todo. But Jean soon began to weary of inaction. She 
had work to do, she felt. The sweet smeli of the flower-leaves of roses, 
freshly strewo about by the last night’s rain, and the tender, happy ca- 


rolling of the birds, whom her presence disturbed not—ia the branches 


above, could not long soothe Jean’s busy mind ; eo she hurriedly put 
ber hand on the latch, opened the door, and then stood on the threshold, 
dinned for ao instant by the hum and busz of the many small voices. 

The schoolmistress, Mra. Cairn, sat near the window on a high-backed 
chair, talking sternly to a child before her. Her brows were slightly 
contracted, and ber face had that worn, barrassed look, that always set- 
tled upon it towards the close of each afternoon. Bot her penetrating, 
unflinching browa eye was as bright, aad her figure as straight and erect, 
as any girl’s in the village. She wore a black silk dress, which bad been 
rich luxuriant once, but had become dull and pinched under the 

of poverty. A high-crowned and snow-white cap concealed every 
fit of her silver hair ; and above the broad frill which fell over her fore- 
head was a band of black velvet. 

Jean stood looking at her ; and, anxious as she wasfor the children to 
go, yet when she saw them waiting with their bonnets on for the order 
to depart, her heart throbbed faster to feel her trial #0 near; for it was 
a trial to bring such uoexpected and afflicting news to oue—to whom 
that heart was accustomed to be so open—and yet with whom it needed 
to be so 

But while she etands, fixing her troubled gaze upon the mistress, 
whose stern face still bends over the child, Jean bears a word—a murmur 
—that makes ber very eyes seem no longer to look, but to listeo—uan- 
— yet irresistibly—while the thin face ' 
hands clutch each other tightly in the coarse thread gloves, as though to 
check their impulse to rise and sbat out the feared yet uncertain sound, 
before it should cease to be uncertain, and the meaning should eater and 
sting the unguarded, and, for the moment, timorous soul. “ Miser!” 
Was that the word? she asked herself! ii the straight-staring 
eyes becoming wilder and wilder. Was that that ran hissing 

t the room, or was it only in fancy that heard it? Ifshe 
were to turn suddenly round upon the kaot of girls behind her, most 
likely she would find them occupied among themselves, perbaps quarrel- 
ling about some childish affair of their owa, which had given rise to the 
epithet. She did turn unexpectedly upon them, and felt a hand let go 
her shawl, and saw bold eyes shrink before her own searching gaze. 
And there was a something in Jean’s face that would have made older 
aseailants sbriok too. But just then she was thicking of another even 
more than bereelf ;—of what Mrs. Cairn would say or do if she beard the 
word, Jean turned ; yet Mrs. Caira Aad heard ;—had seen Jean—had 
risen, and was going to speak to the childrea, Jean stepped hurriedly 
to her, between the forms, and whispered 

“ Don’t say anything, Mrs. Cairn, please don’t!” 

Mrs. Cairo drew her hand across her aching brow, and then said with 
her usual stera v: 

“Children, you can go.” And, standing with ber hand resting on the 
chair, she watched them all out, and shut the door; then she dropped 
into the seat, leaned her elbow on the arm, aod her brow upon the hand, 

, in a low voice, “ This must not be, Jean. This must not be.” 

“ Don’t think about it, Mrs. Cairn. They must have something to say 
of everybody.” Mrs. Cairn did net answer ; bat got up, and busied her- 
self about the room, putting it to rights, as Sean weat on— 

“ You bave bad another tryio day of it. I can’t think how you can 
“ater Mee y vbw wear te has been a trylog afternoon alto- 

be rs. replied; ying a oon a! 
gether. Th along pretty well all the week—when pay day is over 5 

t it’s hard work when it comes to that. Look at cae twop »nees.’ 
Jean looked ; they were ranged — > mantel “There they 
are, all of them ; but you wouldn’t believe the I had to get them. 
P I'm too hard on those who I know can pay, and won't witbout plaia 
ae I think Iam sometimes. But where I know the little things 
have had to ask aod ask for it from parents who can ang | at times 
give them food, the money seems to scorch my hand, Jean. It seems to 
seorch m , hand. Ay, that’s right, put out the things, girl ; let us have 
some tea. 

Jean set the tea out on a little table in the inner room, which was 
only a kind of back kitchen, and had a stone floor; but it had a nice 
window, with a flower climbing all round it, and so made a plea- 
sant change from the dusty school-room. And the twe pale, jaded 
women sat gazing into the fire, which seemed not altogether unseasona- 
bie to their wintry hearts, and listening to the singing of the 
kettle on the hob. They were so still and silent that w pecking 
at the fallen fruit beneath the currant bushes, just outside the open door, 
came and its beak upon the stone at the threshold more than 
once, before a sound from withiu drove it — 

“ Jean,” said Mrs. Cairn, at last, calling the listener’s thorghts back 
from a long wandering journey to the business in hand, and to the letter 
that must be delivered ; “ Jean, this 


z 
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it you stoop to let your actions and your character be so falsified by this 
gossip scandal? Why should they not know the cause—that you stint 
epg 7 io all sorts af ways—that it is for me; and that if I submit to 

so helped, it is because we share our weal and woe together, not only 
as countrywomen aod friends, but as mother and daughter, both alike 


looking forward to the day when he shall come, to repay us for all the 


sacrifices we have made ?” 


Jean took up a bunch of dripping watercresses, and went to the door 
with them, apparently to shake off the superabandaat moistare, and for 
& moment a wan, bitter—bitter emile quivered on the thin lips. She 
was paler when she sat down again, but perfectly collected ; and even 
ly look of Mrs. Cairn, who now took her 


“I know you can’t have the trust in him, my child, that Ihave. But 
surely you have enough, Jean, to these gossips’ mouths by telling 
ping her 

not tell, 
them that I have shared your earn'ngs without letting them know of your 
ou turn away, Jean?- 


ventured to answer the kind 
band, as she contiaued— 


them the truth. Of course,” she @ little proudly, d 
band, “I know you could not do this by halves; you coal 


t, long ago, with Archy. Why do 
tell me ; is this the secret—do 


you doubt his love for you?” 
“Tt isn’t that,” said Jean, evading Mra Cairn’s eye, and feel- 
ing that, quiet as were the larking bebind them ; 


tones, there was 
and that if she told all she did feel and think, 
matter, even as it was. But if sole sa 
self. fa'led her—the belief that in sacrificing her all for 
was 


and so 
to Mrs. Cairn’s 


“ only, you see, 
him ; and it 


eee 


mes I 
you mean, Jean?” 


ee 
hand Bervously on the letter in her 
“ Jean, Jean! yon 
What isit? What bave 


beard 
had you about my boy 
that 
the 


Y 


must not go on. You pat yourself 
and me into a painfully false positien by this strange secrecy. Why is 


Cairn would starve 

before Jean’s own eyes before she would any longer consent to be helped 

—as she bad been helped already. There had been long struggles on this 

pport to Mrs. Cairn’s _— and 

y she 

tly benefiting Jean, as his future wife, and might therefore 
nay, could not practically refuse, the aid that was always so humbl 

indispensable—Jean knew well that if this belief failed, 

all her power and inflaence were at an end, so far as they might be ne- 

“It ie n’t that,” she re- 

been a long time now, and we have heard 

seems strange, everybody says so, that he has 


tometi think—su pose—while we 

things of bim, be shoula be” sm 
Suppose be should be in trouble!” Jesn’s voice was husky, and her 
come to tell me something at the Hall. Speak ! 


and Mrs. Cairn had grasped Jean's right arm, so 
a 
to. 


was bat for a brief moment that her irresolution lasted ; | alaria, grew rigid, and the lips compressed, as Mrs, Cairn, at the close, 


crushed the letter up in her hand, which she almost dashed upoa the 
table, as she exclaimed— 

“ Archibald Cairn, my busband—I thank God you never lived to see 
| your name disgraced as it is in this letter.” 

“No, no, Mrs. Cairn, not disgraced!” interrupted Jean passionately, 
| expected, was prepared for, aud determined to contend with ; injustice 
toward him who bad embittered ber whole life. Yet even while she did 
| this she dreaded the mother’s anger. 
| “Not di 


| prepared, as a mere matter of convenience, as a cowardly way of getting 
out of a ecrape into which no doubt he has shamefully fallen! Not dis- 


graced! With his mind, views, and ability, to go forth to kill or be | effect ; but he was the first who made the rule 
heated face, with a delicious feeling of rest, after her wearisome walk. | killed—with as little care or sense of responsibility as if he were one of | 


| @ band of idle sportsmen, or as a man having no ties among his fellow- 
| ereatares—no duties toward God. Is this what he learned under our 
| roof? Is this the fruit of all bis father’s teaching? Not disgraced! Tell 
me, has he not now made himself into one of those whom his father held 
in such contempt and abhorrence—men who sell their sword for hire, and 
| in so doing sell their souls with itt My husband, Jean, was a soldier, 
He fought against his country’s eoemies—no man more bravely, or, 
witbin his sphere, more successfully ; but he did it with a clear consci- 
ence. Rightly or wrongly, he believed it was his vocation. He gloried 
in it, and I—his wife—dare to say it, he aaoet to glorify it. He wasat 
ier of his king, and of the King of kings. Not disgraced! Oh, 

Jean, do you feel so little with me? You, who were to have been my 
daughter! Heb a soldier, does he? and before he has found time 
to let us know the fact be finds it ie not to his liking—and I mast pur- 
chase his discharge? Well, be shall be answered. He shail be satisfied— 
quite satiefied. 1 will tell him now, what hitherto I have strivea to con- 
ceal,—that to give him the means of realising bis boyish dreams—dreams 








| that now as a man he renounces—I have parted with my last shilling, | hi 


| and have lived upon your bouaty.’’ 

“ Ob, Mre, Cairn!” 

“ Stay, yeeI forgot for a moment—tbere is one thing more. This 
| roof is mine. We can sell that, and become houseless. And should we 
not do so for so noble—noble a son ?”’ 

“Ob, Mrs. Cairn!” was all Jean could say, as she listened to these 
bitter—cruel words, but which yet she felt to be more just than she was 
willing to acknowledge. 

“ No—no, Jean! he is mistaken ! Purchase his discharge! No—no— 

no; let him not believe it. I will not do him or ourselves so poor a 
service. As he bas made his bed, so let him lie. Go away, Jean, a lit- 
tle while ; we will talk again. Ob, m 
hope I have been holding out to you. Nay, leave me alone.” 

“No, Mra. Cairn, I mast say this: if Archy is n’t prosperous, if he is 
in trouble and misery, and then appeals to us, I can’t hardea my heart 
to him as you do, just because we've talked things that were not 


us. Icannot do that, Mrs. Cairn—I will not.” 
defiantly ; but Jean’s mood instantly changed. She came to the table, 
placed her hand on Mrs. Cairn’s that lay there—clenched ; and looking 


at once. We must go, and save him from what might be real fe 
“ What do you mean?” asked the mother, throwing off Jean’s hand, 
and spreading out the crumpled letter before ber, to look at it again. 
“ Did n’t you see that ” inquired Jean, pointing with trembling floger 
| to the 





| must save him,” she repeated. Bat Mrs, Cairn stood, darkly silent, mak- 
| ing no sign of acquiescence, 

| “Jean,” said she at last, in a changed and painfully aonatural voice, 
| as she walked into the next room, “Come here.” J 
quarter-master’s sword sluog in leathern bands over the mantel 
“You koow that that was his father’s sword, Jean ; 





same slow, measured, paintal utterance. “ 
> One day he was sitting on my knee; 


Jean’s whole body shook with the violent trembling of 
ed her wrist ; but her heart rejoiced, for she knew by that 


that love had conquered pride, and that Archy was safe. 


dreading, a reply. : 


tare might be hanging on his mother’s resolve ; and yet sick of 
the fostant it had passed her lips. 
“ Jean, how are we to do this?” 


ing book. 
“IVs what I put by for a time like thie. I think there’s enough.” 


from Jean—ehe once more murmured— 
“ Mother!” 


light, and met. No more differences that ni 
Two bourse later, weary, but \ 
side in the little bed-room up-stairs ; talking over all 


ing of happiness that she was quite sare wou 


it was eo much needed ; and so comfi 
fell asieep, when Jean turned away, r, almost 
ately hugging it, as it were to ber breast, lest she might be 

denly to believe all this semblance real, and awake to a deeper 


night—her sad eyes never once closing—never once 


lars. 
silence, cessation of pain and thinking, and an hour or more of 
blessed sleep.— 7 be continued. 





EXCOMMUNICATION. 


plants to grow up to a certain point in obscurity, and 








| tend the 
| demons and furies of bell, with i 

; | wae galled the disis neon certain imprecations. This operation 
of the common once | burning with a sense of injustice done to him,—injustice which she bad | meaus of kee’ 


| the art was 





poor—poor child! Is this the 


to be, and can't stoop to accept the little things that God pleases to give 
This was said almost 


up with streaming eyes into the stern face, she said, “ We —< to him 


passage ia Archy’s letter that said—* I have that to answer for to 
morrow which will probably decide me.” “ We mast go to him,—we 


her side, she held her by the wrist, and said, as she pointed up to the 


piece, 

and look here.” She 
took from a drawer a little parcel carefully folded in a handkerchief, 
and opening it, showed Jean a worn out old spelling-book. She then 
turned over the tattered a leaves, speaking the while, with the 
He learned his letters from 





he was ng to me about what he had been reading. I don’t re- 
member his words, but I al ld my breath to hear a child of four 
years old say the things he did. His father came in, and pointed 









ling—that broken voice—those slowly dropping teare, the worst was over, 






“ You will go to him,” she ventured to whisper ; “ you will save him 
yet—won’t you?” And Jean gazed up into the worn, furrowed face, 
that seemed to have grown years older in the last half-hour ; hoping—yet 








“ Mother!” She used the word with a sense that Archy’s whole fu- 
herself 







Jean’s little wash-leather purse came forth, and was laid on the spell- 







There was silence again—silence on both sides. Jean feared to say 
any more, and Mrs. Cairn could not speak. Oh, how well Jean knew 
the suffering of that pained pride ; and how ehe dreaded a revival of the 
former bitterness in the mother’s heart. So she came close to her, put 
the purse timidly into her hands, closed the unwilling fingers over it, 
and then—in a voice that was strangely sweet and pathetic, as coming 








The two wan faces looked into each other, through the deepening twi- 






t, 
still el the two } side 
sleepless, ee by 





arrangemen' 

roey, the start to-morrow m , and of the fature which 
Miss A ersley’s words had opened to them ; ean listening to and talk- 
never be hers, but which 
she must appear to believe in, lest her little help shoald be refused when 
> yey nate ay meee a 
Ww 
















induced sud- 







suffering 
and humiliation than any she bad yet tasted. And go she lay, all the 
quitting 
the cocks began to crow to each other from distant farm-yards, and the 
new light broke in pale streaks of red bebind the tops of the three pop- 
And then—just when Jean thought she must get er 













It is eaid of Buffon that he used to measure the intensity of light 
through the effeets produced by darkness. The method consisted — 









to expose them to the rays the sun falling through a narrow orifice. 
Many phenomena of the moral world might be computed in the same 
artless The of civilization, for , as far as re- 
































in sacred decisions, they interdicted from the communion in their mys- 


terious rites. The Ro i 
a mans made still more use of the like spiritual arm. 


em, excommunicated persons were forbidden to assist at or at- 
sacrifices, and they were afterwards delivered over to the 


re, and in course of time came to be a famous 
ping troublesome spirits within due bounds. Nevertheless, 
still io its infancy among the Druids as wel! as the priests 


of Jupiter ; and it was only some time after the foundation of the — 


| that excommunication grew to be ; 
isgraced !” repeated Mrs. Cairn, tarning upon her. “Not dis- | all Europe was temling that terrific auscen force before whic 


She thought she would wait outside until | graced by eatering on such a life, in such a manner, lightly, wholly un- 


It is particularly to Pope Gregory VIL, otherwise Hildebrand, that 
the perfecting of this spiritual weapon is due. Other Popes bad ‘made 
use of it before him, but in a timid manner, and, therefore, with little 

q rs of the earth crouch be- 
fore it, thus forming that mighty “ sword, whose handle is at Rome, bat 
whose poiat is everywhere.” It was in the year 1075, at the period when 
the Conqueror was busy remodelling England after Norman fashion, that 
the first visible mauitestation of this new power took place. Kaiser 
Henry IV. of Germany, the ruler of Cent Europe and of Italy, the 
mightiest Prince of his time, had offended Hildebrand by dapedcg of 
several rich bishoprics without the consent of the Court of Rome ; and 
the irritated Pope forthwith sent legates to the Emperor to call him to 

for his de. Henry IV. was engaged in celebrating Christ- 
mas with great pomp at Goslar, in the Harz mountains, when the bare- 
footed friars, the envoys of Hildebrand, boldly appeared before him, and, 
undaunted by the splendour and the armed forces around, in threatening 
words desired the Kaiser to proceed forthwith to Rome to Justify himself 
before the Pope. Henry got furious on hearing such language addreesed 
tohim. The friars were chased ignominiouely from the Court, and the 
Emperor instantly ordered a Synod to assemble at Worms, on the Rhine, 
to chose another _— Gregory’s place. The clergy of all ranks wil- 
lingly obeyed the Emperor’s decree, for they all hated Hildebrand for 
is strict nt of lesiastical discipline, and above all, for 
his seal in eaforeing celibacy. After short deliberations, the Synod at 
Worms destituted Gregory, and another council of Italian Bi ops, at 
Piacenza, subscribed the act of destitution. But Hildebrand was not so 
easily to be daunted ; and, without taking the least notice of the resolu- 
tions either of Worms or Piacenza, he replied to the Kaiser by a solemal 
ball of excoramunication, accompanied by another decree, which libe- 
_ his subjects from their oath of allegiance, and deciared the throne 
v 








Henry retorted by having Hildebrand condemned to death, “not the 
Pope, but the false mouk ;” and for the execution of this decree he im- 
mediately assembled an army to march to Rome. But a strange specta- 
cle, and one for the first time witnessed in history, now presented itself— 
the soldiers re‘used to follow their leader, the le to obey their Lord. 
The dignitaries of the State without exception, even the whole of the 
pray Ayes willing and almost eager to stand by the Kaiser and to chas- 
tise insolence of the head of the Church ; but the people refused. The 
people everywhere obeyed the commands of the Pope ; and many a priest 
who declined to discard his wife and children in obedience to the new 
commands of celibacy, was hunted from place to place like a wild ani- 
mal, aod not unfrequently barbarously mutilated. 

The Emperor found himself standing alone, hopeless and helpless, in 
his struggle with the head of the Church ; and, despairiog of keeping his 
crowa in any other manner, he resolved on the desperate step of sacking 
pardon at the feetof his enemy, At the beginning of January 1077, in 
the middle of an uncommonly severe winter, the Emperor set out for 
italy, only accompanied by his wife and a few trusty servants. They 
travelled through Burgundy, intending to cross the Alps at the Mont 
Cenis. But the passage, dangerous even in summer, was a thousandfold 
no at this season of the year. No horses or mules were to be had, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that a guide could be found to lead the 
august travellers across the snow and ice. In parts of the way, the Em- 
peror had to creep on all fours over the dangerous ipices, and his 
tair and blooming spouse had to be tied up in a skin and let down on 
ropes over the steep rocke. Such was the journey of Henry the Fourth, 
the Kaiser of Germany and Italy, the scion of a race of kings, to meet an 
individual of no estate, a monk of unknown origin. 

The troubles of Henay IV. were not even yet finished after he had 
crossed the Alps ; for the Pope, hearing that 


fg. 
was tly afraid of meeting his imperial foe, knowing as he did that 
Heary’s power was greater in Italy than in Germany ; or rather that his 
own er was leas, the Italians having never shown much respect for 
the Papal ai . Gregory VIL., therefore, no sooner become ac- 
the Kaiser's arrival, than he took refuge in the 
castle of Canossa, near Reggio, the seat of the Mar, 
Tuscany. This Princess, one of the most accomplished ladies of her 
dim, ont @ fervent admirer of the bold Hildebrand, who, Jupiter-like, 
was flinging his thucders at the great ones of the , Was also a dis- 
tant-relation of Henry IV. ; and, at bis appeal, she interceded to obtain 
for her visitor an interview to the Kaiser. At first, the Pope was, or 
pretended to be, unmoved by the solicitations of Mathilde ; bat, after re- 
peated entreaties, he at last promised to see Henry, under condition that 
the latter should enter, alone and unarmed, into the outer court-yard of 
the Castle, there to his im garments, for the humble dress 
of a penitent, and so to await the final decision of the head cf the church. 
Heory consented to all. Unaccompanied, he presented himself at the 
drawbridge of Canossa, tore off his purple ; and barefooted and bare- 
headed, and without any other covering than a coarse woollen shirt, he 
took up his post under the windows of the sovereign Pontiff. There he 
stood in rain and cold, for three days and three nigh.s, taking no nou- 
rishbment but dry bread, and enecathagiy imploring the successor of St. 
Peter to free him from the ban. It was @ morning of the fourth day 
only that Heory was allowed to enter the castle, and he received abso- 
lution under the condition that he would quietly return to Germany, and 
not again take upon himself the Imperial dignity until after final per- 
mission bad been obtained from Rome. This Henry promised with so- 
lemn oath, and then he was ordered to depart forthwith. Sach were the 
effects of a Papal excommunication in the eleventh century—less than 
— bundred years ago. 

ildebrand’s immediate successors did not handle the Papal thunder 
with any great ability, and it was not until the oning of the thirteenth 
centary that the anathema settled again suc: ally on the head of a 
crowned king. The head this time was that of Joho, King of England, 
the third of the Royal Plantagenets. King Joho offended the head of the 
eburch in exactly the same manner as Henry IV., and the consequence 
was a swift interdict from Pope Innocent LIL, in the 1212. The de- 
cree of the Pope nad no sooner been published in Eag than comform- 
ably to its divine service ceased in all the churches of the land, 
the bells were taken down, all ecclesiastical fanctions were suspended, 
and no one was interred in consecrated cemeteries, or with religious 
rites, The dead were buried on the road side; marriages were cele- 
brated on the tomb-stone ; no festivity, banquet, nor even the eating of 
animal food, was allowed ; nobody was permitted to salute a friend, nor 
to ehave, nor to dres: in coloured garments ; in short, the whole realm 
was ordered to bear the visible nce of lying under the curse of 
God. Unlike the state of things iH Germany a century and a half before, 
the clergy this time obeyed the Papal mandate. Thanks to Hildebrand’s 
severe measures, celibacy bad meanwhile become general ; the clergy 

society ; and the cea 


P. interdict was promulgated priests from one end of England 
4-4 other, in spite ot King John’s energetic efforts to thecontrary. It 
was of no use that the ffs w 


Sheri to mark the clergy who 
obeyed the interdict, and to drive from the kingdom ; of no use 









that the incomes of the dignitaries church were confiecated, their 
houses taken of, and they ves plundered and ill-treated. 
Notwithstanding all these defensive measures, the contest was kept up 
on the of the Church with ever-increasing vigour ; 80 much £0, that 
when, at the end of twelve months, the Pope saw Joho still uneabdued, 
though decidedly unpopular, he went to the extremest step of his as- 
sumed aathority, “ the major excommunication.” By & nw Papal bull, 
issued in the year 1213, King Jobn was made over bodily to the Evil 
One, deposed, his life declared forfeit, and his crown given to Philip, 
King of France. At the same time, Innocent III. summoned al! the no- 
against Eogland, promising them rich 
iesion of their sins, for eo glorious an undertaking, 
ge, King Jobn, with no 
began to tremble ; and he invited Pandalf, the 

Legate, over to 


og spe hg The 
dulf had an iaterview on 13th of May, 1213. 
John’s terror by a of the 
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fidelity of bis own tr 
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the Kingdom of England to the Pope, for the remission of his 
yen of his family. He farther pledged himeglf to pay 700 
marks annually to his sovereign Lord the Pope, as a Es for holding 
England under him, and 300 more for Ireland ; and, a at 
the feet of Pandulf, he took the oath of homage to Innocent III. and his 
required from subjects. The Papal Legate con- 
meelf with all the insolence of a mean and saccessfal conqueror. 
He trampled ander his feet, as in imperial disdain, the money which 
Jobn gave him as pledge of his submission, and kept the Crown of 
England full five days from the trembling King. He then returned to 
France, laden with a far greater amount of coin than be bad trampled 
on. Pandulf had a second victory for the Papacy in France. He or- 
dered King Philip to abstain from any attacks upon a kingdom which had 
now become a part of St. Peter’s patrimony. Philip was naturally much 
provoked at finding that when he wes invited to conquer and take pos- 
session of the crown of England, it was only intended that he should be 
used as a tool for terrifying King John into submission to the Pope; and 
he strongly protested against thus losing £60,000, which he had been 
tempted to expended in hiring and fitting out ships, and collecting vic- 
tual and arms. But his protests were a d only by a menacing at- 
titade of Pandalf, and a hint that the terrors of the Papal interdict might 
descend on his own bead no less than on that of John. Whereupon 
King Philip was quiet instantly. Philip of France, it appears, knew 
his time better than either Henry of Germany or John of England, 
= preferred bending to breaking before the thunderbolts from the 
aticac. 

For generations afterwards, the Kings of Europe, like Philip, bent 
their heads into the dust before the successors of Hildebrand and Inno- | 
cent ILL, trembliag less to confront the mightiest of armies, than a Papal 
ball of excommunication. Gradually, however, in the course of ages, 
the mysterious force expended itself, vanishing silently from the hands 
which held it, unknown almost to its posseasors. This fact is one of 
the most curious phenomena in the whole history of the Papacy. As we 
may see from present events, the heads of the Catholic Church continue 
firm to their belief in the efficacy of the great weapon of excommunica- 
tion, and continue to use it with great earnestness, in spite of the incre- 
dulous smile of nearly the whole of civilized Europe. So it is now, and 
so it was fifty years ago, when the last direct and nominal Ban 
was fulminated from the precincts of the Vatican at the head of a reign- 
ing sovereign. This latter episode is a very instructive one at the ac- 
tual moment, when a partial repetition of it seems to be on the point of 





ae 4 
1tTs well known that, in the course of his Italian wars, Napoleon I. 
entered into occupation of the Pontifical States, intending at first to 
form with them an Italian confederacy, under the protectorate of France, 
and floding this impracticable, incorporating them with the Empire. The 
decree of annexation had no sooner been published, when Pio VIL. fell 
suddenly into an ungovernable rage, and declared his intention of ex- 
communica the Emperor. It was represented to him in the Sacred 
College, that this measure would have little or no effect in the state of 
things then existing, bat that of making its author ridiculous in the eyes 
of the world ; but the Pepe his mind evidently still full of Gregory VII. 
and Innocent III., on executing his design ; and, accordingly the 
French ‘or was solemnly excommuni . " a bull, dated June 
10, 1809, ate cousequence was what all, except his Holiness 
himself, might bly have imagined ; a General of Gendarmerie, 
Baron Radet, got orders from Napoleon to take Pio VIL, “the trouble- 
some old man,” away from Rome ; and the command was executed in 
the easiest and quietest manner, without the world’s seeming to care in 
the least for either Pope or Popedom. The whole affair, indeed, was 
finished in a hm | droll and not over poetical way, as we learn from the 
memoirs of Cardinal Pacca, the Antonelli of the period, 





autobiograph 
who shared his master’s fate. On the morning of the day appointed for | b 


the “removal,” the 6th of July, 1809, General Radet, with a detach- 
ment of fifty men, entered the Quirinal Palace, and threading his way 
through ite i fomegen. set foot at last in the throne-room where 
Pio VLI., expecting the arrival of the troops, was sitting in grand ponti- 
fical habits, surrounded by all his Cardinals. His Holiness evidently 
intended to make the affair a stupendous drama; but General Radet 
thought otherwise; and, Frenchman-like, was rather inclined for a 
comedy. Without being allowed to make any long speech, Pio VII. was 
eave y but firmly invited to step down stairs, in company with Car- 
nal Pacca, his Prime Minister, and to enter a carriage ready for him. 
The carriage was of a kind called bastarda, a low and not very showy 
vehicle; and are cad Cardinal having got into it, “ both doors 
were fastened with and key by a , and two more having 
mounted in front of the dickey, the to drive off was given.” We 
parte gar) A y from the Cardinal’s Memoirs, as well as the 
following. “ Pope, a few minutes afterwards, asked me whether I 
had with me any money, to which I replied—‘ Your Holiness saw that I 
was arrested in your own apartments, so that I have had no opportunit 


of myself.’ We then both of us drew forth our purses, 
notwi the state of affliction we were in at being thus torn away 
from Rome all that was dear to us, we could ly compose our 


countenaaces on finding the contents of each purse to consist, that of the 
Pope Sone eee, that of mine of three grossi.” Sum total, in Britieh 
coin, one shilling aud fivepence-halfpenny. 

Thus ended the last great excommunication of which h' Fe ac- 
count. The last, in good truth ; for the recent much talk all from 
Rome is properly considered no interdict at all, as it execrates - 
and nobody in particular. Its sole merit consists in 
. in a historical point of view, the history of excomma- 
Pio , having been ed up in a bastarda, and Pio IX. 
still worre, —y | been left quite alone, at the mercy of the Monde (ci- 
devant gee is scarcely now that there should be found 
another Pope ambitious enough to repeat the experiment of fulminating 
ecclesiastical curses, under the dead certainty of their proving, as the law 
would express it, “ Damnum absque injuria.”’ 


RS 


FIRST LOVE. 
“ We always return to our first loves.” 

In France, no one who has the slightest pretension to good taste, or 
refinement of education, would admit a goose witbin even the light of his 
or ner kitchen fire, We cannot attempt to define the cause; we only 
state a fact, that a goose is as much a proscribed eatable at an aristocra- 
tic Parisian table, as pork in Turkey, or the Chinese luxury—cat—with 


body. ia 
Coal cote 


name is applied to it in those hamble » where it is permitted to a) 
—it is termed “ the cobbler’s lark Why the French of ton cmheo 
Fe we repeat we know not Some of their ancestors loved its savoury 


th er yy A ee and Patelin, the advogate, even, whose eyes 
flashed with it, when invited by Monsieur Guillaume to come and 
of a goose, dressed by his wife. Simple and earnest days, how 
whispered, are still faithful to ancestral 


be 
taste, and love goose, and among these is a certain Monsieur Noel (we | ordered di 


will call him), a man who has made an immense fortune in the merean- 
world, a man who has risen by his own industry to a position of emi- 
hence, ranks as depaty, with the cross of the Legion of Honour at 
bis button-hole, eg temp man, in many i early daya, ve 
goose was luxury on days of feasting at the plebeian table of ° 
rents, he loves it still, but theo—Mousieur Noel has wedded a Parisian, 
an a beanty of five-and-twenty. Talk, indeed, to her of 
! @oher, who aspires oaly to the possession of a title; nothing 

ess than a cout will satisfy her for her husband, And hand clever, 
surrounded as sbe is by rs, all her thoughts tend to the farther- 
ance of it; and well aware that the greatest men (in France) are not 
against a luxurious table, and that the sarest road to their hearts 
down their throats, ber dinners are + the most refined of the day. 





a receatly, Madame Noel was ; suddenly ber bell rang vio- 
ntly, 
« Lisa,” she said, when ber femuns 
that noise in the ante-chamber !” 

. BT po steward from monsieur’s farm, madame, who bas brought a 


” 


mbre appeared, “ what means 


“ It just arrives in time,” rejoined the lady. “I have a dinner-party 
to-day.” (A Parisian wife ignores ber husband in all her entertainments : 
"us 3“ T,” not “ we.”) 

“ A basket of game, and——” continued Lisa. 

“ And what?” interrupted madame. 
“A goose.” 


“ A goose |” 

; Yes, madame, and a magnificent one, "tis quite a pleasure to look 
at it.” 

“ Fie, fie!” exclaimed the elegant Parisian. “ A goose!” 

“'Twae the farmer's wife who sent it, knowing the partiality which 


monsieur bas for it, and w' ™ 
* Yea, yes,” interrapted 4 am well aware of the bad taste 


of a Parisian kitchen, and a contemptuous nick- | incom 


“ But, madame——” Lisa in fo ber turn. 
“J,” continued madame, “ bave a state counsellor, a colonel, and two 
suppose I would set a goose before them? 
that one was sent, he will eh having it 
served up. What shall we do with it? It must be got rid of.” 

“ Nothing can be easier,” Lisa replied. 

“ Above all, let your master know nothing of it.”’ 

“ Never fear, madame. I opened the door to the steward ; I’ll send 
him away with it.” 

“Stay ; I’ve an idea! Give me my writing case.” 

Madame Noel wrote a note—a very pretty one—to her friend, Madame 
Dunoyer, who was a shade less aristocratic than herself. She told her, 
slightly changing the trath, that her husband had received a present of 
two geese from the country, ee ee 
The goose departed in company with letter. 

“ What can Madame Noel be thinking of?’ cried Madame Danoyer, on 
receipt of this singular present ; “ to send me a goose! to me, who only 
live on eago, and cannot even digest a spring chicken! There are very 
extraordinary persons in the world.” Mi Duneyer cast a con- 
temptuous look on the offending goose ; but pereciving, nevertheless, 
= of its kind ’twas superb, delicate, and fat, she sent it to her 
millioer. 

When it arrived, the fashioner of caps and bonnets was very busy 
amidst her work-girls, laces, and gauze, The was laid down on a 
table, close toa heap of finery. “Take away that filthy thing!” ex- 
claimed the woman, naturally very indignant. “ You will soil the Per- 
sian muslin.” But learning that it wasa t from Madame Danoyer, 
one of her best customers, she softened down, thanked the servant 
warmly, and gave him thirty sous. It is @ cruel fact, nevertheless an 
incontestible one, that the work-girls at a fashionable milliner’s are 
generally worse dieted and more worked than any others, and are, more- 
over, nominally fed at their mistress’s. The young girls cast a longing 
look at the fat goose : ’twas like manna, it seemed to fall from Heaven ; 
& succulent dish to cause a diversion in their thoughts and palates, from 
the eternal soup, soup, soup, and boiled beef in rags. But all buman 
anticipation bas a dash of disappointment in it, it was written in Fate’s 
Calendar, that the pretty milliners should see, but not taste, the goose. 

“ Jean,” said the mistress modiste, to her porter, “go to Madame de 
Chinay, present my respects, and beg of ber to be condescending enough 
to accept this goose.” The bird departed, and the smiles also of the 
hungry milliners. 

Madame de Chinay was an antiquated marquise without a sixpence in 
ready money, and one of the worst customers which the meen pre 
® woman who never paid, and to whom it was useless to send ina bill, 
but yet a person moving in the very best society, and who everywhere 
praised and published the ability of her milliner ; @ sort of feminine ad- 
vertisément, or the of a periodical dedicated to fashions, and es 
on the whole, an excellent creature. “‘That good, kind Madame - 
dela,” she said, speaking of the modiste, ‘sends me a goose. She knows 
that I never eat such a thing, and besides, dine out every day. She 
would bave acted more wisely in sending me a few pounds of chocolate!” 

Madame de Chivay was one of those ladies who are always begging 
from one or other for something or somebody, and was glad, 
to keep with the underlings in ministerial offices. She recollected one 
Boisselet, a most good-natured clerk, with only sixty pounds a-year sa- 
lary, whose family she knew ; she sent, therefore, for a porter, and bade 
him carry the goose, with her ae to Madame Boisselet, and 
even paid the man for his trouble. This time the goose was well y 
and carried where it was far from being despised. The hungry children 
pes round it, and the happy mother, well contented, weighed it in 
er hands. 

“ The beautiful bird!” she exclaimed. 

x — eat it to-day, wont we, mamma Y”’ cried the children. 

“If your papa, pleases, my darlings. 

At that moment Monsieur Bolsselet arrived. His eyes filled with tears 
when he heard of the kindness of Madame de Chinay, and he promised 
himeelf the pleasure of thanking her when she should come to his minis- 
terial office, 


“ Well, then, my love,” said Madame Boisselet, “I'll have it dressed 
to-day. Such was Madame de Chinay’s intention, and the poor dear 
children are rejoicing at the idea.” 

“ Gently, gently,” cried the papa. “ Is it not true, Rosalie,” and he 
addressed his eldest daughter, a handsome young girl of eighteen, “ that 
you love Jules Durand with all your heart—bim, the most assiduous of 
all our supernumeraries ?” 





to submit. The children hada nice cake to appease them, and Monsieur 
Boisselet hastily wrote a very polite letter, in which he slipped a petition 
Sakae nicely’ in @ white napkin, and between the bird 
goose was wrap up in @ ite ween 

EA eweapent a ineap Gnd qeiitien wan plese’. Monsieur Boisselet 
carried the offering. He addressed himself to the porter in his lodge : the 
RS er pe ae ty 

- lay I beg of you,” said Boiseelet, “to give this to him when he re- 
turns? 


lengthened fligh 
whence it had started. Monsieur Noel shortly afterwards returned. 
Sey Sapa pee “bere is a parcel for you.” 
“ Forme! 
eta moron, injanetions to be only given to 
yourself, 
“ Let us see.” And entering the porter’s lodge, he himeelf undid the 


Oar readers have not forgotten his plebeian taste for goose. 

“ Oh, the beautiful bird!’ he exclaimed, echoing the words Madame 
Boisselet had used. He aJso found the letter and read it and the peti- 
tion. “ Excellent Boisselet!” he said, “he deserves advancement, and 
he shall have it. Is it not shameful to reflect, that a good and laborious 


“ Willingly, monsieur ; but permit me to observe, that madame has 
inner, and there is a roast joint already.’’ 
“Is there? Never mind, we'll have two roasts.”’ 

“ "Tis as monsieur " 

The cook set about obeying his master, who mounted his stairs to his 
apartment. 

PA ledy’s maid, when nob cecupied with ber mistress, pesnes her time ta 
trotting all over the house, and makes a point of knowing everything, 
and repeating all she seee and hears. Mademoiselle Lisa very soon dis- 
covered what was passing below, and walked up, brimful of intelligence, 


fire.” 
“On Madame Dunoyer’s spit?” asked her mistress, amazed how she 
should be so well informed. 


“No, madame ; bat down stairs in the kitchen. i knew it by a black vase 9 


mark near the tail, and a broken foot,” 
“Why, Lisa, you must be mistaken ; it is impossible, unless it few in 
at the window, and in the state it was in.” 


and impetuous temper; moreover, ex- 
tremely particular about the elegant distinction of everything at her 
table in her house. A goose! a goose to be presented in her 
room—to a colonel,a state comnselior, and two deputies! She 





monsieur evinces in that respect, and, therefore, I do not choose that this 
one——” is 


| begged of 






















ot Monsieur Noel to support bis claims. The | o¢ 


: of all wag 
the result on his mind. But how Sa iete erehae reproaches, or make a 
scene before the deputies, a state counsellor, and a colonel? 


when a man of fifty marries a handsome wife of five-and-twenty, who 
has an insurmountable dislike to , he is naturally the slave of her 

inions ; but as all anger must find « ’ 

Oel, as soon as his guests were at table, opened the window and 
out the unfortunate Boinselet’s petition and letter. ‘“ There,” he mut- 
tered to himself, “ since Lion is eating your goose, let him procure you 
advancement.” He then entered the dining-room with a most tranqail 
air ; but the ubiquitous Mademoiselle Lisa saw all, and, ranning down 
into the yard, picked up the papers. In the evening she gave to 
her mistress, who, though she could not comprehend how the goose had 
found its way into Boisselet’s possession, saw easily the man was 
imploring her husband’s protection, and that anger would be, perhaps, 
ruinous to the poor family. Mademoiselle Lisa was ordered to Bnd 
their exact position, and Mad cel, the Parisian belle, saw herself 

ortly afterwards called upon to sympathise in the homely loves of Ro- 
salie and Jules Darand, as well as to peep in, in imagination, on the 
poverty of the whole family. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Madame Noel, to herself, “ my husband 
them to their fate on t of a wretched , and leaves their ad- 
vancement to Lion ; well then, ’tis I who will take the dog’s charge up 
me.” A young and pretty woman, who solicits, has more influence 
even a y= 2 Madame Noel no trouble ; she even 

colonel, to whom she imparted the of the goose, as 

far as she knew it herself; he was her devoted servant in all , and 
possessed much influence. At the end of eight or ten days, Jules Du- 
rand had a place, and Monsieur Boisselet was raised to the rank of chief 
clerk in his office. 

“Ha!” exclaimed he, rejoicingly, to his wife. “You see we did well 
not to eat our goose, but to give it to Monsieur Noel.” 

“ And do you really believe that the goose did it?” she asked. 

“ It contributed mainty,” he replied, proud of his own ity. 

The whole family waited upon Monsieur Noel to thank him. “He was 
in his drawing-room with his wife, when they were shown in. 

“ You see before you, monsieur,” exclaimed Boisselet, with emotion, 
“an entire family which you have rendered happy.” 

“I?” cried the astonished man, auvehtvena 








“ Ab, monsieur! you need not feign ignorance. You know it well. I 
am chief clerk now, and Jules Durand has an yocyor The young 
people are going to be married, and to you they owe all. Apropos, 
continued Boisselet, changing his tone, and whispering in the ear 
of the amazed and mystified Monsieur Noel, “how did you like the 


goose 1” 


At that moment Lion, who had broken his chain, came bounding wildly 


into the room. 


“Tis Lion you must thank, monsieur,” said Madame Noel, laughing 
heartily, “ for ’tis he who ate your 


” 
“My good friends,” exclaimed Monsieur Noel, with emotion, heartily 


of his first angry feeling about a @ thing, “come all of 
‘ou to-morrow to dinner, to thank for having placed you. 
was she did it, and I promise you we will have a goose to celebrate the 


event.” 


And, dear readers, the history of this erratic bird, which we have re- 
lated, proves the truth of our motto at the beginning— 


“ We always return to our first love.” 
—_S 
GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM.* 
It is no easy matter to form a thoroughly correct estimate of the cha- 


racter of a favourite. The sources of our information are tainted 


adulation or hatred. Whilst the minion basks in the sunshine of ro 
favour, is the fountain of all honour, and the dispenser of 
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he falls or , can no longer favour or punish, he is depic 
well by his whilom admirers as by those who bave always hated him, as 
a of vice, and a curse to the realm. The colours employed 


monster 
the first set of limners fade away ; those the second 
cons | pry sare rome ead ma Bi ar ent 
pjust as that easy judgment may seer, it does little 


tice. A royal favourite generally deserves the reprobation lavished upom 
him. 1 he "has not comimenged hia carer with tainted morals or grows 
vices, if he did not gain his place by unworthy recommendations, it has 
seldom required move than a few months of 


him the arrogance, extortion, avarice, and immorality, 


a 
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side p of the age. In 1610, when he was eighteen, she 
we lee aa Pots pce bo tentinn cheat ar pa tebeniace meee 
an excellent fencer, an admirable“dreseer, an incomparable dancer, and 
of winning manners. He knew French, bus that was the only for- 
cig Taagoage wrth whioh be was acquainted, and ax 'o books De was 
very illiterate. For some time after his return he stayed at home, and 
might perhaps bave settled dowr into a quite country gentleman, but 


i 


that he was unable to settle upon the daughter of Sir R. a 


hand he and who bave brought him a good on, the 
small sum of eighty poundsa year. It is said that be first at- 
tracted James’s attention at a horse race some in 1614, but the 
point is uncertain. A'though well introduced at Court, and favoured by 
noble who it the overthrow of Somerset, the then all-pow- 
erful favourite, he did oot at first on very well; but upon James’s 
io M 16 upon the occasion of the installa- 
tion of the Earl of Suffolk as heedper 2 RA 
tracted James’s notice. He was made cupbearer, and his 
 seerrhame Tie ga er Vea 
by Abbott, ° 
all. werfal, requited with great ingratitade. ae oe er eS 
a gentieman of the ber, receiving also a pension of £1,000 
Ie tbe J rates Sod Saw Wester ot ths Hse The 
In the Jan was ? 
nitted to the with his Countess for the mur- 
det of Sic Thomas Ovecbury te Mati “SOneved evecy chetnta te. Vise 
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| James journey he made that spring to Scotland. Whilst | a joint nationality as excusing an easy transfer of allegiance. Su 
pone cntpe wed pie no ne discovered to samasuiante him. In $F saan snpemamtaeess bast ehea tholee aes S See eee oe 


the next year he was made M of Buckingham, and | erals in Austria and Prussia without imputation on their loyalty. 
Sete Coanlen of Beak Co pape ; the whole family | baldi might, for the same reason, have ey the King o! 
of his brothers and sisters being likewise provided for with ey os Naples ; and, when he leads the revolted Sicilians, he is properly an in- 
sions, monopolies, and rich marriages. Marquis married, in May, yay mt neg ame 
1620, Katharine Manners, only daughter and heiress of the Earl of Rut- filibueter Walker, in Nicaragua, was a seeking 


mere adventurer, D 

taken her a from her father’s house some time before ;| power and fortune by conquering, with the aid of foreigners like him- 

ne on, oleae an canrmegs fortane with her, as well as the lavish | self, popalation wholly dlien ta blood, language and religion. Gari- 

pat of James—the latest boon conferred upon him being > nes py pat oper although it lepeoayt ed o} ~ pec el re 

— th t -| of an aman 

— High Admiral—he might have been deemed at the sum el rt ever > be tls prom — candi mind mil regard : ‘* te 
at hi uiet spirit could not rest. By a singular fortune he had | son. e can . even for a & me, maintain himself in 

ha. de hoy: ee ene with Prince Charles as ote he father, and had | field, he will be entitled, as fully as Lafayette himself, to all the immu- 

become the counsellor and friend of the young Prince. James had for | nities and courtesies of war. prolongation of the straggle is highly 

years been bent upon a S marriage, although it was directly op- | dang to the Neap Government ; bat, on the other hand, the 

to the feelings of people, acd negotiations had long been go- | absence of any mutinous demonstration on the part of the Sicilian regi- 

on for the betrothment of Charles to the Infanta. Buckingham sug- | ments shows that there are formidable obstacles to the success of the in- 

gested to Charles an incognito journey to Madrid to see the Princess, surrection. A rising on the mainland would change all the conditions 





and the romantic spirit of the Prince caught at the proposition. With | of the contest ; and perhaps at the last moment the King, in imitation of Fee ee an, antins, pelahwanpends ant sitar 9t- 


great difficulty the aseent of James was obtained, and “Steenie” and | his father, might surprise the world with a Constitution, 

“ Babie Charles” set out on their expedition. We will not refer to this| The internal conflicts and quarrels of different European nations are 
well-known expedition further than to observe that Buckingbam, who bad | not altogether consolatory to those who watch with anxiety the designs 
been made @ Duke whilst absent, exerted himself on his retarn to break | of that great aggressive monarchy which owes its strength to its un- 


- Ireland ral 
off the which had been solemnly agreed upon, to gratify his own | broken unity. Prussian patriots, at a moment when their country is e wages of the rural population are rapidly overtaking the 
t 


i » to catch tle larity ; and | armiog to defend itself against France, can, it seems, find no more ur- 
Pmengh the irae een baits yh ba ‘wish si aieaes ee gent duty than the expulsion of Austria from the Confederation, and 
ceeded, induced a declaration of war nst Spain and negotiations for | there is too much reason to fear that the North of Italy will soon be en- 
the ill-fated mariage of Charles with Henrietta Maria of France. At| gaged in war with the South. It would have been better that the na- 


this time James died, but the power of Buckingham was rather | tional unity shonld consolidate itself by degrees; nor is there any reason on Soy ouraieeNen, dn otuees of Wiaeay eumpaiengn saan. Ss Sip 


strengthened than weakened by that event. James had begun to tire a that the King of Sardinia would have rejected a loy 


to apes : lamentable that need hould ti 
little of his favourite ; Charles clung to him most tenaciously. Hence bem —- with Naples, The Italian Bourbons, notwithstanding | (prom, i a Lal pein mater An nrg: ea 
P 


the charge, ‘or which his own imprudence furnished the greatest occa- degradation, have become acclimatized into native Princes ; 


P One thing should be kept in view in t of an influx of labour 

sioa, that Buckingham hed poisoned the king, James died in March, | and, if they bad been willing to share in the defence of the Peninsul®| goq ‘capital into Ireland from any other country. ‘The const, with its 

1625. Obarles was married by proxy re Eenciotia te May, lw _ 7 age hy eel — need with the | #Bumerable inlets and prodigious line of shore, is marked out by nature 
le our t . J . 

i = toa pally af the aad home —_ . —_ tag ed proof of thelr ality that resis to. thel a ot as one of the finest fishing grounds in the world ; yet that vast soarce of 


feme of Anne of Austria was sullied by his mad escapade, and his de- | is felt in all parts of Italy as a national concern. 


the Iri 

sire for revenge upon Richelieu plunged England into a disgraceful war. The result of a conflict between the Neapolitan Government and Sar- ——- ng people : and there is some ineptitade io them for that kind 
In the beginning of 1626, Buckingham impeached Bristol, who had been | dinia could not long be doubtful. Even in numbers the Southern armies} whiig an ample supply of good foods was under their very hands. We 
Ambassador at to prevent his own impeachment by the latter, | would be outmatched, and the sympathies of almost the whole popula-| 4)) remember the efforis that were made to open the fisheries at the time 
but the House of Commons took the matter up and impeached the fa- | tion would be on the side of the liberating iavaders. Unfortunately, the 
vourite. The king, gravely offended, commanded the House to desist | Roman States lie between the opponents; and France would, in the| nisnt be done. At this moment, when meat is out of reach for all but 
from its impeachment, and go on with the subsidies. The favourite was | event of a rupture, at once assume the arbitrament of peace and war. | tne rich, and when the backwardness of vegetation suggests the question 
now even more powerful than at any time before. He ventared to insult | Lamoricitre, notwithstanding the insignificant amount of bis present | how al} are to be fed, what a blessing would a plentifal supply of a Se 

| epee abe a severe blow in the disastrous failure of | force, is not an adversary to be despised ; and yet the political signifi- — of Eng- 





the queen ; but 


. . : be—not only in Ireland, but all over the kin 
his attempt to relieve the Huguenots in La Rochelle. He retreated | cance of bis position is more formidable than his mili ability. The land beef amd mutton are dearer than at ary time within memory. At the 
thence with great loss in November, 1627 ; bat in the following year he Sages Napoleon has consented to his assumption of command in 8) same time, there are such complaints of breach of the laws on the eastern 

t well-founded confidence that the presence of a French General at Rome | ang other coasts, in regard to the preservation of breeds of fish, that the 
partly to gain some peteny to uphold him against the denunciations | Will furnish at the same time a check on Sardinia and ahold on the Pope. | attention of Parliamen 


prepared for another attempt, partly to gratify his hatred of Richelieu, 


Ist i il from Portsmouth, | If excommunications threaten to become more vehement or more 
te Aneast 1625, won catedeaied be Felten, Sn "0m Fortqmonths nal, the champion of athotiolom mey, ot the Imperiel will, be sedteal 
Where Backin used his great influence and power for the benefit | recalled from his post ; and, on the other hand, an attack on a F 


£ instead of grow- 
of his country it is impossible to discover ; where he used them to its | commander may at pleasure be treated as an act of hostility to France. pothred pare ry poy Seotind, wiyee'tea value of t ties 
mischief and misfortane is easy to find. Throughout his career he was| There is much reason to fear that, in the event of a southward extension : 
ed by his own cupidity, ambition, or thirst of revenge ; and to gra- | of the Italian Kingdom, some further compensation or equivalent would | coming up to Parliament, and all the while the Irish seas are left almost 
fly thoes passions he did not scrapie to peril the iaterests of England, or | become necessary to lull French timidity once more to sleep. Savoy | anfished. By the “Transactions” of the Reliet Committee during the 
He was instrumental in supersed- | and Nice have quieted the alarms which were occasioned by the annexa-| Irish famine we leara that though their efforts to eetablish and promote 
ing Coke, because that great jadge refused to conour in an arrangement | tion of Tuscany. The success of Garibaldi in Sicily, or the march of | fisheries failed on the whole, none of the fishermen who persevered ever 
, Sardinian army beyond the Garigliano, would probably revive the vested | emigrated. This is astriking fact. If there were fishermen enough now, 
He suffered Raleigh to die when a word would have saved bim, if indeed | rights of the Marat family to the throne of Naples. 1a the midst of in- pursaing their vocation skilfully, and with access to a market, none of 
he did not promote bis execution, He broke off the marriage of Charles | Bumerable dangers and grave uncertainties, Italy may find some conso-| them would be among the emigrants. But the people do not like the 
with the Infanta, and involved England in a war with Spain to gratify | lation in the knowledge that an independence hardly won and gallantly | empioyment : they have never been used to eat fish, except as a luxury ; 
his scandalous hatred to Olivares, and led her into a ruinous attack upon | defended will last longer than any boon which might have been con- ps 
France to gratify the same personal feeling against Richelieu. He in- | Ceded by the author of the Milan Proclamation. Victor Emmanuel will | crwise with those, whoever they may be, who will soon be filling the 
duced Charies to treat with scorn and tyranny those early parliaments poe bave occasion to commit many irregularities, but he leaves be-| pane left by the excessive emigration of this year. By looking for a 
ind him a free, warlike, and independent nation, the glory which he market they will find or make one, both for fish and cured. 
engrossed every office aud honour to himself or his creatures, or sold | Will bave fairly won will cover a multitade of sins. The greater part of " 
them to those who would give the most money for them. He was arro- | his father’s life has been forgiven and forgotten by his countrymen in | 1994 above 23,000 men, by means of an invested capital of above a mil- 
gant, unscrapulous, revengeful, and sensual. “The only excuse that can | the recollection of those two ag in which, through alternations of tri- fi 


thwart the wishes of his benefactors. 


to give a lucrative place in his court to some creature of the favourite. 


whose counsels, if listened to, would have averted the Revolution. He 


offered for his aay is really an accusation—he was alieni 
sui profuses, and for hie 

says, equally incapable of hypocrisy and virtae. He had a handsome | ™8y have sometimes equivocated to foreign Powers, and 
pereon, winning manners, and a 


y conflict with the general enemy, 


on of our railways. But what a field of industry and source of 
which his admirers give him credit gre assumed upon acta counselled if e friend. 1t must not, however, be forgotten that, by the consent | wealth it is, when the ail coast and the great Scotch fisheries are taken 
not performed by others. He was arts and of literature, | of ll Italy, Victor Emmanuel has never wavered in his steady good | ing, account! If the Irish will not apply themselves to the gather- 
but only in £0 fi as contribated to his maguificence and amuse- | faith to the Constitution end the national cause.—Saturday Review. ing of this natural wealth, which would be worth more to them than 
ment. In fine, he exe’ a most disastrous influence over his masters, 





and inflicted great injuries upon his coantry. “ 
THE NEW KING OF THE NEW KINGDOM. 


as been 


Never in trath bas a near view of royalty done more towards ten- | and food, w will not fail us at the same moment as the pro- 
THE SICILIAN INSURRECTION. ing the bonds between Prince and png Be aye dy am duce of the ture and tlie farm.— ews. 
It cannot be denied that Killig Victor Emmanuel and Count Cavour de ciztoon Gaye’ visit of Vister Betaaeel to bis tow Gomialens. HE pasture Daily News. 


have recently lost some portion of their popularity in England. The 
abandonment of Savoy and Nice was accompanied by circumstances 
which, to the jadgment of a free nation, ap 
distasteful. 


verbal truth were followed up by active complicity in the immoral | form a part, and no mean either, of the 
French orgy of universal The functionaries who the oy 


managed 
mock vote were nominated by the Sardinian Government, although they generous 
received their instructions from the Imperial agents. Unfortanately, the | him every side,—it is no wonder that the i 
King and his Minister, touching a great deal of piteh, have not escaped 


demnation which attends both their past actions and their presumed in- on excellent sntnedtg, to tone his two sons to reside 
tentions. From the necessity of their position they have been compelled | manently at the Pitti, under the care of Marchese Ridolf, our late Min- 
to co-operate with an unscrapulous master, whose schemes of selfish ag- | ister of 
EE iaparer Raputocn Uouldultenps to }otvest the ensemten ef Tar] Dee tomes 
b we attempt to prevent the annexation as 
cany if bis recent ally refused to pay the stipulated price of his past ser- 
vices in a form which was dictated as authoritatively as the substance of 
the concession. The forced barter of one territory for another was ac- 
cordingly represented as a ames J transaction, recommended oy the 
earnest yong pee which was to be transferred. The king, 
who had exposed his life and throne for the cause of Italy, is not to be 
too severely blamed if he sullied the delicacy of bis repatation rather 





commentator of 


































than endanger the recult of so many sacrifices. No dynastic advantage | city for five centuries, the sword of the t Ghibelline warrior Castruc- | who have taken a different course scted more iy than I did, I can- 
would have justified the arts and evasions which may to some degree be | cio, and have seen the bright look of triamph which lighted up his ex-| not say. My right hon. friend had stated, in bis letter, that he did 
excused if they were necessary conditions of the liberation of the Penin- | pressive face as he the victorious wea with the exc on | know what the influenees were which Mr. Delane, one of the 

eula. When Victor Emmanuel accepted the aid and the consequent pa- 









tronage of France, he virtu renounced the hope of @ spotless career. 
It is the redeeming feature of his choice that he alone, of all living po- 
tentates, has struggled, and made war, and perhaps intrigued, for an 
idea. The constitution of a great indigenous Power, which may set 
France and Austria at defiance, may well be the worthy object of an un- 
selfish ambition, The Sardinian Government undoubtedly meditates a 


champion of that national feeling which ae | 
ever stronger in the Italian people’s heart, 
repeat his answer to the officers of their National Guard who eager! 



















before us.” 










weary of repeating how he gave a nod to 
with what a look of eager anxiety, on the rare occasions when be « 
peared abroad in a , he would lean out, with 





, | amaph and defeat, he aq and restrictious from th 
atreds and immoralitics that be was, as Guizot | the title of the “‘ Magnanimous King.’ The heir of his eS. yeas om 4 % de no 
bas unforta- plies of fish roportion facilities afforded e 

certain readiness ; but the talents for | Dately been forced to tollow the policy of a powerful ally who is a ques- po pad ekell in any J 


sta f 
a of loving subjects, wherever he moved through his noble, old- 
in the highest degree | storied Tuscan cities,—brougbt into sudden and hourly contact with a any evial Parliament, 
plomatic assurances scarcely reconcileable even with | people in whom an inherent gentleness phe we ete refinement NEWSPAPERS AND PARLIAMEMT. 
ueathed them eg ne ne acne SARS Wn Eee eee ee 


on 

produeed on| Lord Patwersron said—I bene ius Seaaenee 
him by his Tuscans should have been as favourable as that made on them | stands—(hear, bear)—and that it will not lead to 
defi nt ; yet even a severe moralist may dispute the anhesitating con-| by the Hero of Solferino. A strong proof of this is his intention, an-| the cause from which it appears to have 


Publie Instruction, ome the learned Abate Brunone Bianchi, | first place my right hon. friend has recorded that for a certain 
te. 

Bat, in trath, Vittorio is eminently qualified to be a popular King. | tacks in the columns of the Times. It is 
His most characteristic qualities are preeey those which the can | portion Ag life I was, in regard to the newspaper press, one of 
fully appreciate and sympathise with. He is a keen and fatigable | the best men in Eogland. I submitted with patience to those 
hunter, and the Pisans have seen him dashing through the dripping | attacke—(bear, and laughter)—I trusted that my pub 

t. 


phe Nicco!® Puccini, presented him with the treasured relic of the | ample in that respect is one that should be followed, or whether 
t 
“ Questa 2 perme!” (This is a gift to my liking!) He is the sworn | managers of the Times, attributed to me. If by that 


ly en- 
treated to be “ mobilized” and sent on service : “ Go back I will not, stay the flu 
where I am I cannot ; let us only bide our time, and the way will lie| which have led Mr. Delane to me are the influences of soc 


open 
He is a true-hearted kindly man, above all shams, the enemy of all 
and “formulas,” and the lower classes of Florentines are never | ciety into which they enter. He is perfectly ri 
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the close of the audience Vittorio drew a plain ring from his own brave 
hand, and placing it on that of the sturdy popolano, desired him to keep 






































































that remem , at least, asa token of his personal regard. A precious 
relic that ring will be to the stalwart baker family.—Corres. Atheneum. 
ee 
THE IRISH EXODUS. * 


Looking some way forward, wecan see what must happen. There must 
bean influx of English and Scotch labour ; or Ireland will be the scene of 
some other immigration, cither from continental countries, or baek from 
America. Such natural wealth as that of Ireland, now so well proved and 
understood, will never be left long neglected. We may possibly see the 
tide of Engiish emigration turned in that direction. It seems a pity to 
‘0 to the Cape, or to Australia, when a good living is at command in Ire- 
nd. It is true we have no eurplus agricultural labour to send away S 
from England at a time when agricultara! scienceand skill are creating 
fresh demands and improved recompense for farm labour. The Dorset- 
shire farmers are proving, that wages there are no longer 7s. or 9s. a 


vantages. In Wiltshire (the other county of low wages) the farmers are 
eager for agricultural machinery, because wages are rising from year 
to year; and in the northern counties the labourer’s income has long 
been larger than in either the southera or western part of the island. In 
English rate ; and the improvement in the comforts of the people is 
very marked. It is a great and most happy change from the time when 
the people were far too many for the work ; and yet this is just the 
time when profitable work is left uu@oue for want of hands. There will 
country, with an eminently industrial population like ours: but it is 


through want of knowledge and consideration. 


wealth has never been utilised. Catholics as they are, ish are not 


caused hundreds and thousands of them to perish 


of the potato rot, and the striking failure, after ciear evidence of what 


! In many parts 


t is called to it. 
In defiance of the law, trawling nets are used which bring up the young 
of herrings aud other fish ; and when the eatable gleaned ou 


is understood, petitions for c ling the observance of the law are 


they have never looked for a market. We must hope it wil! be oth- 


The fishing on our east coast, between London and Scarborough, em- 
on and a quarter, though those om Nw in it complain loudly of im- 


on their commodity. Even yet our inland towns do not 





anything they will find in America, we must hope that those who may 
supply their places will be wiser, and will at onee @ new-eupport 
for an industrial tion, and belp us to a plentiful supply of good 
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House of Commons, May 7. 

will ead where it now 
ony seam then 
—— myeelf to the house were it not for the mention which 
on. friend has made of my name in connexion with Mr. Delane, 
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sustained very bitter at- 


time, now I am happy to say jong gone by, I 
, ; i erfeetly true that during « 

















be an answer, sooner or later, to those attacks. (Hear.) It never oo- 
curred to me to rise in my place in this house to complain of the 
which were so bitterly made upon me. (Hear, hear.) Whether m 






jay grows stronger and | wish or inflaence of mive has been exercised over the 
the Siennese exaltingly ; 


they 
My right hon. friend has himself stated in bis glowing address that 
contributors to the press are the favourites and ornaments Of every so- 
¢ in that expression. 
rmution ~. great = 
society must be agreeable 
hoa Sp eee Bh a Mr. 





They are generally men, as he states, of 
tainmenta, and therefore they are men 














ly under my roof. (Hear, hear.) That so- 

ciety is of persons of all poli —(hea, hat) —and enguged 
I ry proud when come without 

taking say other exigagement than that witeh Mr‘Delene doeh 00 Well— 

. Se yn ee (Laughter.) I have had 
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mous contemporaries, is one which ought not to be encouraged. (Hear, 
hear.) I think it tends very mach to lower the tone and authority o! 
our debates ; and, therefore, if from this conversation the attention of 
the house is drawn in so marked a manner to this novel feature of our 
debates, we chall in future be able to avoid that criticism of the bon. 
member for Berksbire which I consider to be so accurate and just, and it 
will not be without benefit. Both the gentlemen who are interested ia 
this matter possess, and are well entitled to, the respect of the bouse from 
their position and taleats, (Hear.) I cannot agree with the right hon. 
gentleman in, #! think, bis somewhat sweeping and exaggerated view 
of the press of this country. He says in a very serious part of bis speech 
that the press was the fourth estate of the realm. I must remind the 
hon. gentleman that when he is speaking of the Sovereign and the two 
Houses of Parliament, to speak of the press of this country as the fourth 
estate of the realm is but the introduction into our debates of a slang 
expression which is not true. (Hear.) The press is not the fourth es 
tate of the realm, nor can it exercise any political responsibility. There 
is a responsibility which attaches to the newspaper press, and that is 
that it is amenable fortunately to the laws of the country. (Hear, hear.) 
But it is responsible to the public, and I cannot believe that newspa- 
pers which are condacted with a total absence of principle, employing 
themselves in the manner in which the right hon gentleman says this 
particular newspaper has employed itself, would possess that degree of 
confidence and patronage on the part of the public which it does. 

Hear.) Newspapers must depend on public opinion, and there is no 
Soae the Times newspaper bas great weight in its criticisms of public 
men. But we must remember this, that if you bave a free prees, and it 
it be what I agree it is, a great blessing, you must not be too critical 
aboat what it says. (Hear, bear.) The noble lord bas very playfully 
reminded the house that he bas been subject in the course of his political 
life to considerable criticism. Well, it does not appear to have done the 
poble lord much barm pbysically—(laughter)—and as to the moral effect 
of such criticism, there are few public men who may not have fited 
by it. (Hear, hear.) I, too, have had my share of newspaper criticism, 
and it is as large a share as any public man ever had. I cannot pretend 
to say that when it first began, which is now a long time ago, it was not 
as disagreeable to me as it could be to anybody—(laughter)—bat I can 
truly say that as long as that public criticism is able and intelligent, I 
do not care what degree of general malignity may pervade it. (Hear.) 
Now, I agree with the noble lord in his view that on the whole it is very 
unnecessary to ask this house to be the confidaat of complaints when we 
are subjected to any severe criticisms. If the press of this country is to 
be a free press, it is not fur us to criticise with too great promptitude or 
severity intellectual efforts, which it must be recollected ore written un- 
der couditions of immense difficulty. And we must also recollect that 
these enterprises are responsible to the general opinion of the country, 
and that opivion cannot be enlisted in their favour, unless on the whole 
we find that, whether it be through their information, or their criticisms, 
or their general intelligence, they are found to be of great advantage to 
the community. (Hear, hear.) The subject then dropped. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 
House of Commons, May 11. 

Mr. Hatrevrton called the attention of the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reiga Affairs to the State of the French fortifications in St. Pierre, and 
to ask whether there would be any otyjection to lay u the table of the 
House copies of all questions submitted to the law officers of the Crown. 
He brought forward many instances of the unfair couduct of the French 
on that station towards British subjects, 

Lord J. Russest, in reply, said that a communication bad been ad- 
dressed to the Government of Newfoundland as to the fortifications on 
the island of St. Pierre. The reply was that there were several batteries 
erected commanding the mouth of the harbour. The matter was referred 
to the law officers. The fortifications did not involve any infraction of 
existing treaties. He could not consent to produce those opinions. The 
commissioners appoiated to inquire into the disputes respecting the New- 
foundiand fishery, had that day seen the Colonial Secretary, and he had 
stated bis belief that all difficulties would be amicably settled. The Com- 
missioners had declared that no new treaty was required for the further 
regulation of the fisheries. 

ENE come 
PROROGATION OF THE CANADIAN LEGISLATURE. 

Quebec, 19h May, 1860.—This doy, at two o’clock, P.M., His Excellency, 
the Governor General, proceeded in state to the Chamber of the Legisla- 
tive Council, in the Parliament Building, and closed the Third Session 
of the Sixth Provincial Parliament with the following Speech : 

Gentl of the Legislative Council : 
ras } of the 7T bod att, 4 hd, . 








the Session, and I think that I may express satisfaction at the result of 
your deliberations. 

The proeperity of the country is reviving. The measures which you 
have sanctioned for extending our trade, and facilitating the free naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, involving as they do, some sacrifice, will con- 
tribate, in the end, to increase our resources. 

The establishment of a Free Port at the Eastern and at the Western 
extremity of Canada will attract commerce to our shores, and must basten 
the settlement of districts hitherto waste and unproductive. The Fishe- 
ries of the Gulf, aud the Mining iaterests of the Upper Lakes, will bene- 
fit greatly by these liberal measures, 

ou bave destroyed the last remnants of the Seignorial Tenure, which 
remained in a few fiefs in the district of Montreal. The Act for improv- 
ing the administration of Justice in Lower Cavada, will cause the ex- 
pense of juries to be defrayed from local funds. This change and the 
completion of the system of the Registration of instruments affecting land 
will have carried a step further the assimilation of the laws ia force in 
either section of the Province. 

You bave completed the steps necessary for adding the Consolidated 
Statutes of Lower Canada to the body of the Statutes of Canada and Up- 
sd Canada, already promulgated in a compact form; and you bave 

ought iato a more convenient shape the Manicipal law affecting the 
Eastern section of the Province, 

All these are steps tending to strengthen that bond of union which I 
believe to be essential to the progress and the future greataces of your 


niry. 

I should add, that the Common School Law of Upper Canada, has been 
amended and improved, and that a Bill will be submitted for the assent 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty, providing for the fature administration of 
Indian Affairs by the Provincial Government. 

The terms of this enactment are such as toehow a desire to upbold the 
rights, and protect the property, of those most nearly concerned in it ; 
and I cannot doubt, bat tbat, if sanctioned, its provisions will be carricd 
out in perfect good faith by the Executive Government of Canada. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly : 

I congratulate you ou the successful steps taken for consolidating 
the Public D. bt, and on the saving which will be effected by the invest- 
ment ofthe Sinking Fund, in securities of a differeut description. I 
thank you for the Supplies which you have granted for the public ser- 
vice, and | earnestly hope that the temporary depression of our finances, 
may dieappeor in the course of the current year. 

ra }, , and Qlanil : 

There is one subject on which I have not yet touched, and that is 
the promised visit to this Province of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. Your invitation bas been most graciously responded to by Our 
Queen, and your reception of Her son wiil now show the warmth of those 
feelings which dictated the Address of last Session, and the deep sense 
of loyalty to the Throne, and of love for the laws and institutions of 
Great Britain, whica animat population of Canada. 

——EE 
THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 
last the anniversary of Queen Victoria’s birthday was dul 
celebrated in this city. Mr. Archibald, the British Consul, marked the 
occasion by ——ae distinguisbed party of about twenty-four gen- 
tlemen at dinner, at bis residence in West 14th Street. Among the 
(Governor Morgan being prevented being present by his absence in 

West) we uoderstand were General Scott, bis Honour the Mayor, the 
Hon. Judge Roosevelt, the Hoo. Collector Schell, the Rev. De-Vinton, 
Dr. Beales, President of St. —~* Society ; Mr. Norrie, President of St, 
Andrew's Society ; the Hoo. Judge Daly, Mr. Belmont, Mr. Sherman, 
—the ecting French Consal General—Mr. Cvnsul Kortrighs, Mr. Consul 
Huot, of Porto Rico, Mr. Viee-Congul Edwards, Mr. Richard Irvio, Mr. 

Dixou, and several other prominent Eoglish gentlemen. 

The heath of the Queen, prefaced by a few appropriate observations 
was proposed by the Consul, and was received as it ever is, with 
cordially acd enthusiasm. The health of the President of the United 
States was alo given by the Consul, with the expression of an earnest 
desire for the perpetuity of amity between the two natious,—which called 








up Judge Roosevelt, who responded eloquently to the sentiment. The 
health of General Scott bene om ag v a bighly complimentary 
manner, and was most heartily It was replied to by the Gene- 
ral in appropriate and eloquent terms, in which, while stating that his 
earlier life bad been one of hostility to a nation for whom he yet enter- 
tained the highest regard and admiration, bis later public services, as 
well on the frontiers of Canada and New Brunswick, as more recently in 
& distant qudtter, were devoted to the maintenance of an international 
friendship, which he earnestly prayed might never be disturbed. The 
Consul proposed paps to the Cuty of New York, alluding to 
the compliment paid to his Queen and Country, which he was assured 
would be most highly appreciated when made public in England, of the 
hospitable invitation to the Heir to the Throne to visit New York. 
Mayor Wood responded at length, repeating bow sincere was the invita- 
tion to the Prince of Wales, which be earnestly trusted would be accepted. 
Speeches and sentiments followed from the Rev. Doctor Vinton, Judge 
Brady, and others; and the evening passed off with bilarity, the company 
separating much pleased with this social international re-union. 





WALLACE’'S THEATRE. 
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Drep.—At Chester, England, on Sunday the 6th May, instant, Captain Jou 
Waxp, half-pay of H. M. 30th Regiment, in the 80th year of his age: father of 
Edward F. Ward, Esq., Merchant, New York. 
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parliament : that Mr. Horsman made very much of an innocent remark 
in the Times, and that Mr. Walter took very good advantage of an op- 
portunity to relieve himself of reeponsibility for opinions pat forth 
in his journal. 

The paper duty repeal bas been sanctioned by the House of Commons 
by the narrow majority of nine. Lord Ebury has been uneuccessful in 
his endeavour to obtain a revival of the Liturgy, the prevailing opinion 
being that it were better to have Church service as it is, than open qnes- 
tions concerning it that may not be easily answered.—A discussion ig 
the House of Lords, opened by Lord Lyndhurst, on the Naval Reserve, 
has had the good result of assuring us that our naval resources are by 
no means so bad as some would have us believe. Thus our steam force 
now afloat is 50 ships of the line, 37 frigates, 17 corvettes, 88 

many of which are very powerful vessels, 24 gun vessels of a certain 
class, and between 150 and 160 gunboats. We have now 21 or 22 sail of 
the line at sea more fully manned than at any previous time, and besides 
that the estimates include ten or eleven thousand more men than last 
year, there is, after covering that excess, a body of seamen in port ready 
for every ship that can be put in Commission. Added to these are 6,862 
Coast-guardmen ready to be put on board ship, for the defense of the 
coast whenever needed. This is the etatement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and it was received by the House with perfect satisfaction, 
It may not be amiss to add bere ibat an appropriate account of the 
French navy gives them 33 ships of the line afloat, and they are building 
six or eight—in all about 40: they surpass us in frigates, of which they 
have 38 afloat and 12 building, making 50 in all; of corvettes, sloope, 
and all the other classes of vessels they have 104, which would not at 
all equal the number of our smaller vessele. 

Our troubles with the natives in India, have no sooner ceased, than 
another Indian “ difficulty” meets us, Our leading officials in India are 
not agreed on the financial policy to be pursued in that country. Mr. 
Wileon bas no sooner published his scheme, than his subordiaate, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan and all the members of the Madras government, strong- 
ly oppose it; Sir Charles himself taking the extraordinary course of pub- 
lishing a mioute containing the reasons of his opposition, reasons which 
however good in themselves, surely should have met the eye of the Cen- 
tral goverament, or of Ministers at home, before they were permitted to 
become the subjects of native perusal and comment. The government 





Great Britain. 

Personal discussions in Parliament are happily not very frequent, and 
are perbaps on that account all the more piquant when they occur. Not 
little people alone, therefore, have been interested in a passage of arms 
between Lord Grey and Lord John Russell, and between Mr. Horsman 
and Mr. Walter. Some weeks ago Lord Grey was explaining at length, 
in the House of Lords, the reasons which bad induced him to acqui 
in the Reform Bill of 1852, and he then declared that “ the original diff- 
culty” from which all Reform Bills, present and to come, had sprung, 
was the gratuitous and unauthorised avowal by Lord J. Russell, as head 
of the Cabinet in 1849, that “ the time was come when a change might 
be made in the measure of 1832,” an opinion volunteered, as Lord 
Grey assured his hearers, without the privity or consent of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet; and the peers were allowed to assume 
that the present Reform Bill owed its origin to Lord John Rus- 
sell and in nowise to the Cabinet. It may be imagined that this re- 
velation by Lord Grey of asecret of a former cabinet excited considerable 
surprise. It was however too good a weapon for opposition purposes to 
be allowed to rust in disuse, and accordingly Mr. Walpole, during the 
last debate on the Reform Bill, taunted Lord John with this somewhat 
remarkable disclosure. Lord Joba Russell to the astonishment of every- 
one, distinctly contradicted Lord Grey’s assertion. This contradiction 
was as eagerly reported as Lord Grey’s information about cabinet differ- 
ences had been, and his lordship felt called on to support his previous 
statement. For this purpoec he writes a letter to “ Dear Lord Joba,” 
in which he explains that the opinion to which he referred was expressed 
in 1848 or 1849, and not in 1851 as Lord John had assumed, and there- 
fore that the Jatter must be mistaken ia his denial, Lord Joho Russell 
in reply, declines to search after the opinions be expressed eleven or 
twelve years ago, but In return for Lord Grey’s disclosure, treats him to 
an extract from Hansard, wherein it is recorded that Lord Grey so lately 
as 1852, distioctly approved of the course Lord Joha Russell had up to 
that time taken in regard to Reform. To this Lord Grey replies, that 
he spoke in 1852, not his own personal sentiments, bat in defence of the 
Cabinet of which he was a member, though uniatentionally using some 
expressions that went beyond the line of bis duty as a member of the go- 
vernment, Lord Joha is content to leave the matter there, simply pub- 
lishing the correspondence, which is very characteristic of the writers, 
but is not worth copying. Lord Joba may bave wade a hasty speech 
several years ago, but it was hardly worth while for a former colleague 
to twit him with it now ; while Lord Grey has shown that if he were not 
hasty, be has been unfortunate. To have to stay in a cabinet against 
one’s will must be a serious inconvenience ; but to feel bound to defend 
its most weighty measures, ali the while sincerely believing that they wij; 
prove disastrous to the country, must be not merely inconvenient, bat 
really paiful. Lord Grey’s position must have been a pitiable one. 

The quarrel between Mr. Horsman and Mr. Walter covers much 
grouod. It involves anonymous journalism, the connection of Parlia- 
ment and the press, the social status of political writers and several 
other rather large subjects. But we shall confine ourselves within lees 
engrossing limits, and merely stating a few facie, leave the reader to 
draw bis own conclusions. Mr. Horsman wrote a private let‘er to Mr. 
Walter, M.P. for Berkshire, and part proprietor of the Times newspaper, 
complaining of a specch which Mr. Walter had made in the House on the 
Reform Bill, in connection with an article which appeared on the day after 
in the Times. In that speech Mr. Walter expressed the opinion that cer- 
tain members might not be so indifferent, or so opposed to the Reform Bill, 
if they were assured that the passing of the measure would not entail 
an immediate dissolution of Parliament. It so happened that in next 
day’e number of the Times, this remark was repeated in connection with 

the name of Mr. Horsman, Whereupon that gentleman concludes that 
the leading article was written by the same person who made the speech, 
and complains, in a letter to Mr. Walter, that he had, in the Times news- 
paper, used the name of Mr. Edward Horsman, M_P., “ for no other purpose 
but as illustrative of the general measures of the House of Commons.” 
“Surely,” wrote Mr, Walter in reply, “your letter must bave been 
written in a moment of irritation, and under circumstances of mis- 
apprehension, which your cooler judgment must have led you to 
regret.” But Mr. Horsman denies this mild impeachment, and 
writes Mr. Walter a long letter on the duties, obligations, and re- 
sponsibilities of a journalist, Bat Mr. Walter refased to be looked 
on as a journalist, and he took the opportunity of bringing the matter 
before the House of Commons, in order that he might publicly state once 
and for ever that he was not the principal proprietor of the Time and 
raler of its councils; that he bad no band in the article of which Mr. 
Horseman complained ; and lastly, that be did not even know who was 
tbe author of that article. We bave printed elsewhere the character 
istic remarks which Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli made on this sab 








have lied Sir Charles Trevelyan, finding it impossible to overlook 
insubordination similiar to that which has produced eo many evils in In- 
dia, and which is indeed most dangerous to the couatry. 


Italy. 

The affairs of Italy have assumed aA another phase, and taken a new 
and important position in relation to the state of Europe. Our eyes are 
now turned from the northern to the southern extremity of the Peninsula, 
It appears that in Sicily the end is not yet. The insurrection still holds 
up its head: the insurgents, driven out of the seaports by the royal 
troops, have retreated to the hill-country of the interior, and there main- 
tain themselves by the advantages of position. Ere this, too, they have 
received, we hope, most welcome and efficient assistance from without. 
Garibaldi has gone to their aid, at the head of more than two thousand 
volunteers. He and his forces embarked from Genoa on the 6th of this 
month in three steamers, which had been waiting for some days for them 
in the offing. 

It is said that orders have been issued to the Sardinian home squadron 
to intercept these steamers, and prevent Garibaldi’s !anding ; and it is 
not improbable that such orders were given. But we doubt very much 
whether a slackness in obeying them will be severely punished by the 
Sardinian government. For Garibaldi’s intentions in thie matter, seem 
not to have been concealed, and bis very movements, in fact, were al- 
most as open as the day. He summoned, with little reserve, bis old ecom- 
panions in arms, the Cucciatovi delle Alpi, Who joined him by hundreds ; 
and to them were added men of every grade sx=d calling—nobles, sol- 
diers, artisis, lawyers, doctors, workmen, and peasants, all eager to do 
battle for Italian freedom and unity, under the leadership of the famous 
revolutionary cbief; all in the prime of youth, a few of them lads, not 
yet twenty years old, and knowing thas there is a severe struggle before 
them. Thousands of people assembled on the shores near Genoa, to witness 
the embarkation, which was not interfered with ; and what seems even 
stranger, Garibaldi published in the journals of the Sardinian capital bis 
farewell, in which be exborts bis friend Bertini to aid the cause which he 
bas espoused, by giving the Italians to understand that “ a few barren sub- 
scriptions will not acquit them of their duty,” but that “ that part of 
Italy which is free to-day should have, not 100,000, bat 500,000 men 
under arms, the latter number being by no means out of proportion with 
the population ; that it ie a proportion attained even by States which 
have not their independence to secure by conquest.” He adds, “I 
never advised this Sicilian movement; bat, since there brethren 
of ours are fighting, I deemed it my duty to go to their rescue. 
Our war cry will always be, Italy and Victor Emmanuel!” It is 
not surprising that, under the circumstances, the Neapolitan envoy 
at Turia demanded his passports, and that Victor Emmanuel cut 
short his progress through his new dominions, and burried to Turin 
to be present at an important Council of State. The expedition is said 
to be tolerably well supplied with arms and money ; the former a part 
of the muskets and rifles presented to Garibaldi whieh had not yet been 
placed within reach of the Sardinian government ; the latter by bills for 
three million fraces which the adv leader changed for gold at 
the Bank of Genoa. are 

What wiil be the end of this chivalric crusade against tyranny it is of 
course impossible even to conjecture. Garibaldi is as brave as Julius 
Cesar, and, in his way, almost as able a commander. But bis way is 
in the minor field of guerrilla*warfare ; and the instances are rare indeed 
where bush-fighting sharp-shooting, or volunteer waifare of any kind, 
bas been able to make head against a well appointed regular army ; and 
such is that of the Two Sicities. But of this there can be no doubt, that 
the Sicilian insurgents and their brave self sacrificing ally have the 
sympathy of every lover of coastitutional liberty, the world over, 
But we are not surprised to see, and we think that our readers will 
not be surprised to learn, that the Paris Patrie—a paper high 
in imperial favour—denounces Garibaldi as a pirate ;—a safe 
proscription, which the Emperor may endorse or not, as the event 
makes pradent—There was a report that Garibaldi bad landed at 
Ovezza in Calabria, on the main land, where rebellion bas also broken 
out ; but this lacks confirmation.—Mazzini has secrificed his favourite 
project of a republic for Italy in favour of Italian anity and independence 
under Victor Emmanuel, and cheers on the Sicilians in a stirring procia- 
mation. The next news from this quarter will be fraught with interest. 


Canada. 

A session of the Canadian Legislature, shorter and more harmonious 
than usual, bas just closed upon a very creditable amount of work done 
The subsidy to the Canadian screw steamers bas been nearly dou'led, 
and their usefulness in the conveyance of important news between the 
two continents put in the way to be increased by the extension of the 




















ject. Two things appear from the correspondence, and the speeches in 


electric telegraph to Belle Isle, which is foar hours nearer 
Europe than Fartber Point. Two free ports beea oa the 
St. Lawrence, to which the fleet of resort to 
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get their supplies, free of duty; measures have been taken to 
open direct trade with France; and the 
lest year, and the last remnant of the old 
nure system have been abolished. These and 
of only less importance, and many others of merely local inte- 
rest form the work of the session. As is remarked by our Montreal 
contemporary, the Gazete, the measures taken in connection with the 
tariff of the anion of last year, indicate the policy of the government 
very distinctly to be “ to make the St. Lawrenee, if legislation can do it, 
the great highway of commerce between the rich cornfields of the West 
and the marts of Western Europe.” The object is one of very legitimate 


i 


be hoped they may obtain without too great sacrifices. 


a 


Editorial Loungings. 

“ They’re go ticklish, sir, and so nicely balanced, that when you row 
in them, you must be sure to have your hair parted in the middle—not 
at the side—or your ekiff will be out of trim. There was indeed ‘a man 
of ours’ the other day, whocoulda’t make out why his boat careened so 
mach, until he recollected that a few hours previously he had had a 
back-tooth extracted.” 

Thus, without being taken, I trust, for Mr. Verdant Green, was I pleas- 
antly initiated into some of the mysteries of Oxford aquatics, as I 
lounged along the banks of the Isis, on Saturday evening last. Calling 
to mind the date, I remember too the severity of the fine weather—the 
bitterness of the East wind, I could not but draw my cloak about me, 
while scores of young fellows, in light flannels and with rolled-up sbirt 
sleevee, were lounging also, on board their floating clube, sculling about 
in their tiny skiffe, or sweeping up and down stream ia their magnificent 
“ eights.’ These latter are very queer craft to the eye; nearly sixty 
feet in length, and with only two feet beam. You must step upon the 
back-bone, or inuer portion of the keel, when you take your place ; your 
foot would otherwige go elear through the bottom boards. The boats them- 
selves are never entered end ou; they are ranged up, each alougside its 
respective barge’s deck or platform, so that each man of the crew drops 

uietly down on his thwart. Aud these barges, moored in live along one 
Sere, and owned by the various Colleges, are the floating clube that I 
have named above. Some are remnants of London civic splendours— 
old state Bacentaurs as it were, once belonging to of our metro- 
politan ————— are constructed after the mould thereof, with 
a large long over by a promenade deck, whence, on 
— racing days, is rained the influence of fair ladies’ eyes. 

t I check my pen on this subject, which I am told—for I have not 
read Macmillan—has been fully described, of late by Tom Hughes ia 
his continuation of Tom Brown’s adventures, Oaly let me say a word, 
with a pendent moral, about the training, ot which I witnessed a little 
and beard much, seciog that a young relative of mine, who rowed in the 
late Oxford and Cambridge match, is now Captain of the Corpus Christi 
crew, aod intrusted therefore with the onerous daty of getting bis fel- 
low oarsmen into condition. The regulations as to diet and exercise are 
strict, and strictly kept—not by the Captain’s personal supervision as 
to the former, which would be impracticable, but because the young fel- 
lows are bound in honour to obey him implicitly, and they do it, Thus 
they become long winded, agile, muscular, and perbaps, not unnaturally, 
pat of their youthful strength. Contrast, 1 say, this direct, personal , 

vidual, sease of a “ golden prime” which “cometh not again,” as 





over the prowese, and dition, and age of two professional bullies, 
which we have lately seen held up to open admiration by the Saturday Re- 
view, tolerated by the Times, and connived at by her Majesty’s learned Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. The two will not bear comparison. 
As I remarked, I think, in my last letter, the interest of gentlemen in a 
ruffanly prize-fight is contemptible as well as illegitimate. Tbe brutal 
proceediag, except so far as the pair are ves concerned, lacks the 
essentia) element of sport—participation. I don’t suppose that Sir G. 
Cornewal! Lewis and the chief Editor of the “leading journal” would 
icularly relish a fair stand-up fight, half-minute time. Yet neither 
I imagine, mea addicted to hunting, sporting, rowing, cricket, and 
other sports that are sports, limiting themselves to vicarious excellence 
therein. Ihave seldom been more asbamed of my countrymen, than I 
have been in witnessing the ridiculous attention bestowed upon the 
“Champion” of civilized and Christian Eogiand. On the other hand— 
en 5 woah bate aft © tact werd shane, beve secon v0 in 
my late travels that imbaed Me, ly, with so thorough a sense of en- 
yment as this old-fashioned collegiate town. I don’t mean to say that 
should like to reside at Oxford as [ should like to reside at Rome ; but 
for a visit, for impressions to be derived, for sensations to be experienced, 
for completeness, fer anity, for pictureequeness, Oxford rearcely bas a 
paraliel within my experience. And this I say, although fresh from the 
tinent, and re bering how some of my preferences there stand re- 
gest by the pen that now writes. Very possibly, the ramble through 
ew College Gardens or Christ Church Meadows, the exploration of me- 
Giwval Cloisters and Quadrangles, a dinner in Hall, a Bampton Lectare 
before the Doos at University Church, afternoon service at Magdalen 
Chapel, or ‘a visit to the Bodleian Library, might soon pall upon the 
veteran traveller. To taste of them however, one and all, is a delight 
that may on no account be omitted by the judiciously curious 
tourist. 

Returning to England from continental Europe, one used to miss the 
frequeat military uniform to which the traveller’s eye had become accus- 
tomed, It is otherwise now. The Volaoteer Rifle movement bas taken 
hold of the land in its length and breadth. The streets of every town, 
London town included, tell of the progress. It is a national affair ; not 
showy, bat earnest and business-like in its development. Without ex- 
ception, probably, the costumes adopted are quiet in colour and extremely 
simple in effect. When you meet your friend or acquaintance going tu 
drill or practice, you could not possibly stare at bim as at a man be- 
Cizened in incongruous or unwonted fasmon. You plainly recognise the 

b and aspect of one who is in the way of duty, and is habiied and 

» sont accordingly. And I may cite, as proot of the universal adop- 
tion of this scheme for safeguarding our possessions, the fact that in one 
country parish with which I am acquainted, the Curate has gone into the 
ranks, aud is among the most regular attendants at muster. The Queen’s 
izes to be awarded, in July, to the best shots at a grand competition of 
Biflemen, will convert all this determination into enthusiasm. So be it! 
Nobody knows what is to happen next in the political world ; but I know, 
on authority much above hearsay and ne report, that the foreiga 























































































for watching the tone and temper prevailing, for the House filled up as 
the evening wore on, the division at the close being 267 against 193. 
And I was struck with two or three particularities. There was in every 
case an absence of all attempt at fine speaking—an effort, more or less 
successful, to put point or argument or objection in the plainest way to 
the listeners—an impatience on the part of these listeners at rambling or 
repetition, coupled with a thankful recognition of any enlivenment if 
not too far-fetched. Business is never lost sight of, at least for more 
than a few moments at a time ; though it is fair to add that the topic 
before the House did not invite mach 


on of any sort. 
Mr. Gladstone, I need scarcely say, is one of the most marked men in 


England just now, and I was proportionately desirous of hearing bim. 
He disappointed me not a little. With a clear and well-modulated 
‘ voice, his tone savours of the conventicle ; afd on this occasion he pre- 
ambition to our neighbours and fellow-subjects, and one which it is to | faced 


his successive grapples with sundry antagonists’ arguments by an 


overdone touch of soft-sawdering applied to each opponent in turn. It 
was too mild and oily for sarcasm ; indeed it was not ‘uveuted as such. 
It ee ae ears as common-place and out-of-piace ; to the parties 


e House at large it must have been offensive. On the 


concerned 
whole, from what I hear, I incline to doubt whether Mr. Gladstone bas 
increased his political weight within the last few months, even whilst 


ming great feats of intellectual leger-de-main. At ap of Ox- 


undergraduates, it was generally declared for my information that | sel 
his seat for the University would be jeoparded, if a dissolution were 
now to take place. The youngsters have no votes themselves, it is true ; 
but they feel the maiasprings of the Collegiate pulse. ; 


Had | but known a couple of heurs earlier what a piquant treat was 


in store, I should have bad better entertainment; for it was also on 
Monday evening last that Mr. Horsman and Mr. Walter bad their little 
scuffle, and that the former’s denunciations of the Times newspaper were 
Jaid before an enthusiastically sympathising assemblage. It must have 
been a curious spectacle when men of all parties loudly cheered Mr. 
Horsman’s philippic against the great journal’s arroga 

Perhaps, though, a dispassionate observer might have called to mind the 
shouts of delight at Do-the-boys Hall when the awful pedagogue was 
chastised in their presence. It might not edify us to know, or to guess 
even, bow many an approver on Monday night would have trembled, if 
be bad thought it possible that personal vengeance might be taken upon 
him in Tuesday’s issue. Just to illustrate the power of the press, I will 
relute a little anecdote told me recently by a lady, who was herself an 
eye-witness and ear-witness of the incident described. 


nee and caprice. 


It was at a musical party at Lansdowne House. Now the old Marquis 


is noted for the vigour with which he insists on strict silence being pre- 
served in his drawiog-rooms while performers are entertaining bis guests. 
People who care more for small talk than for music term this his Lord- 
ship's foible. Be that as it may, on the occasion of which I write, the noble 
host had given the signal for attention, but in spite of it a chuckling 
and titte poise was wafted to bis sensitive ear from a conservatory 
that opened in the room. In deference to the well-kaown etiquette of the 
bouse, there was a geveral manifestation of surprise, foll by sundry 
ejaculations of “ hush!’ One individual, however, was bold enough to 
protest against the protesters, and he was a Cabinet Minister—no less a 
pereoa than Lord Clarendon. Deprecating with raised hand the impa- 
tience of the Marquis and bis friends, be explained in an audible whisper 
why the conservatory should not be meddied with. A word was suffi- 
cient : “ It’s Delane !” 





And this reminds me that I saw the veteran Marquis, a few nights ago, 


at a soirée where be was quite in his element. It was ove of the gather- I 
ings of the Fine Arts Club, at the house of Sir Roderick Murebison. f 
Age—he is another of our lively octogenarians—has not quenched the 
ee ne of Lord Lansdowne in all that appertains to the Muses and 

lyri th it, - ti races, 
the German lyric bath it,—contrast it with that second-hand exultation nile Whige”” as Palme i an tne 


though he wieely leaves politics now-a days to such “ juve- 
success, that 
The rooms were crowded with male and female notabilities, and 


adorned with many a rare object of art or vertu, lent for the evening 
by Members of the Club. 


Bat this is the high time for artists and exbibitions. They come all of 


a heap, almost oppressively. One may run about from Gallery to Gal- 
lery all day, and yet leave much unseen, For the present I certainly 
shall not dilate upon the Royal Academy—the show of the season par 


I have been there but once, and was so disgusted with the 


crowd, the heat, the blaze of mediocrity on the walls, and the inaccessi- 
bility of the works beariog honoured names, that I flung myself out forth- 
with, and solaced myself by a quiet hour’s communing with the master- 
pieces in the National Gallery adjoining. To this latter collection, choice | ble 
as it is, there bave been recently made a few choice additions. Amongst 
them is a head of Ariosto by Titian, superlatively beautiful. I begin to 
think that ove may come direct from the “ old masters” to our modern 
water-colours ; but that he isa very bold Briton who can pass from the 
Louvre io Paris even to our Reyal my in London, and plume bim- 
self artistically upon the age in wh bet 

the new Houses of Parliament—tbe less said about them the better. If 
one desires to be nationally self pl t, it must be, and indeed it 
may be, within the walls of 

the pictures by the late J. M. W. Taroer, which he bequeathed to a not 
vngrateful ~en o I will not undertake to discuss or to praise them. 
They are not perfect 





ves. As for the frescoes in 





the South Kensington Museum and before 


; but they are grand poems upon canvas. 
Two works, exhibited separately just now, may also be mentioned ere 


I pass to other matters, The one is called, I suppose, in the cant of the 
day, high art—the other low. The one is by Holman Hant, and repre- 
sents the finding of Christ in the Temple, disputing among the Doctors. 
It is earnest, brilliant, original, and uodeniably clever ; but I don’t like 
it. It has no subordination of parts. Everything is in a fall flood of 
light. The garment of the youthful Saviour is at least, in treatment, of 
equal importance witb his countenance. Bat this is tome the anpardon- 
able error of this echool, as I have before observed. The Millaises and 
Holman Hunts persist in painting things as they are—aot as we see 


them. Herein they rival the Chinese. 
The “ low art” picture, which I do like, is by Mr. T. J. Barker, and 
represents the meeting of Lord Clyde with poor Havelock ard Outram, 


at the second Relief of Lucknow. It is full of truth and dramatic power, 


and makes the pulse beat quicker as it does on reading one of Rassell’s 
narratives. Infinite pains were taken with the likenesses, by sending an 
artist to India and other places, inasmuch as the piciare bas been painted 
for the engraver’s purposes. I was therefore not a little gratified on 
fiuding Havelock’s portraiture a fuc-simile of our Albion plate, which | 
hope is cherished by many a reader. 

bens respect—and that a striking one for strangers’ eyes—the Lon- 
don season has changed for the worse. The Park, trom 5 to7 P.M., is 
not £0 great an institution as it was. Youog lady-dom bas taken to 
equestrian exercise at 2, and to Hyson and Bobea at 6. Litile coterics, 
therefore, that should be canteriog in Rotten Row, are now tea drinking 





diplomatists in ‘his country look to the fature with serious appr 

Old Lord Lyndhurst, in bis anxiety about our naval resources, shown lately 
in a long speech, in Parliament, by no means stands alone, though Parlia- 
meat, and indeed the nation at large, does not care to harp long on 
disagreeable themes, 

Multifarious enjoyments and frequent absences from town have pre- 
vented my vi-iting the House of Lords during a debate ; and so I peeped 
in the Court of Chancery the other day, just to look at another of our 
long enduring veterane, ‘al ga Jobo Campbell,” Lord High Chancellor 
of Britaia. softened down something of the asperity of 
bis countenance in the olden time, and he is a lees unattractive man now 

ago. I confess, however, I did not 

tee with any satisfaction a man upwards of sighty, atid speaker of the 
House of Lords, occupying the last powers of his intellect in a decision, 
on a right-of-way question. There may be a certain fitness, captivat- 
ing to tbe jegal mind, in this carrying up all sorts of disputations to the 
fountain-head of the law ; bat I should have thought that the 
oe of coudacting one branch of the legislatare was sufficient 

a 


of his age. It certainly would be so, if debates were as lengthy ina the 
Upper as in the Lower House. By the way, in the Court of Chancery, 
two Lord Justices were also on the Berch ; and to say—a plaiu- 
tiff was jiog his own cause, conspicaous in habiliments 
among the bewigged and begownrd about him. It certainly seemed to 
me—nor was I sarprised—that the Chancellor and bis associates ap 
peared to take a malicious pleasure in bothering the imprudent contem- 
her of the Bur, though by no means ao unrkilful advocate. This may 
have beea taucy on my part ; bat then it would have been so natural to 
sneer & little at the presumptuous person before them, who, to their 
thinking and in secordance with the well-known axiom, must have had a 
fool for a client. 
gle plot bearing a debate in the Commons than in the 
ee nae eee, 3 Senet mycelf comfortably 
under 













in boudoirs ; and the show of borse flesh, beretofore unrivalled, is clipped 
of its fair proport'oas. But thea no fashion endures. The knowing 
cabe, with natty tiger perched bebiod, are now saperseded by more use- 
fal but less stylish broagbams. Oa the other hand, there are some revi- 
vals in the matter of equipage. Yellow is resuming ite place as a car- 
riage-body colour, The Whip Club, too, of the Regent’s days, lives 
agaio in the Four-in-hand. Yesterday I saw nine splendid teams of four, 
all got up in the old stage coach style, “ tooled” oue after another dowo 
St. James's Street aed along Pa!l Mall, bound probably oo a dinoer ex- 
cursion to Greeawich or Richmond. They are jaunty to a degree. But 
men only of large fortane can indulge in such juxuries, and the number, 
therefore, is extremely limited. 

Ot home political affairs I eay nothing. Ihave filled my allotted ~~ 
with gossip, and so let it pass. W. ¥. 

London, May 11th, 1860. 





DOrama. 

I have the honour to present myself to day in the character of a dragoon. 
The jast definition of a dragoon being a foot-soldier who fights on horseback, 
I conceive myself entitled to the designation when I appear as a dramatic critic 
who judges the Opera. 

My masical frignd and neighbour having been suddenly snatched away, “ on 
mighty pens,” beyond the seas, I suddenly find myself called upon to play 
with his thander-bolts and dispense the fruitful showers of his praise. I trust 
that wherever I may biunder, the reader will remember the legal maxim, qui 
facit per alium facit per se, and carry my stumblings to the discredit of my 
other self. “ Absent people,” the French proverb assures us, “ are always in 
the wrong.” On the other hand I must insist tbat any happy observations which 


tirely to own glory ; and that they shall make me as deservedly 
end tn that capacity charmed end engeael tho ahiy of Alvarado in 
jand-army, 
Mexico, pistol in band. 
friend (poor fellow : 





rou; yt already. 
vent of the Japanese promises us a fresh supply of booty ; but whether 
the ag og be = abe not remains to be oan The era ot Nipon, it 
ee @ to gad about at night. They can accustom themselves to some 
our strange ways. They find charlotte russe quite a palatable novelty ; and 
they have contrived to naturalize themselves on the subject of iced cham 
with such ney as to frighten a few lent and e lical parsons into a 
for int ing them to the total abstinence societies. But there are 
two things which they cannot abide : gas-'ight and crinoline. They will not be 
pestered with female society, and they refuse to trast themselves out of doors 








, 


though how we are to exclude women from these festive scenes originall - 
ceived in the special interest of their ay sex, it is not very comp to woder- 

. However, that is a matter for the Japanese, and the managers. I my- 
self, detesting Mongols and stag-parties with an equal detestation, care not one 
straw about small-eyed waddle-trousered strangers, or their preposterous 
whims. They may fare as they can. = | only interest in them lies in the pros- 
pect that when New York suddenly overflows with gaping rustics cooudinghare 
to stare and giggle over the show, we may possibly have a new play or two pro- 
as at our theatres. For that prospect I reserve iny theatrical and personal 


For my operatic and vicarious self I can find more immediate occupati 
the “. living . and material enough of serious reflection in the" dead 
t” also. far as the Academy of Music is concerned, I ought perhaps to 
ismiss the institution with a ——> benediction. I honour the good old rale : 
“ Speak not of the dead, save in their praise.” It may have its disadvan » 
but they are not to be compared to the — which wait upon the ghoal-like 
. —, among he ee. his, noeoces, by the way; for I do 
80 ¢ i 
lobby of the foul 7 rf arged with solemn meaning in this light 
Tue Ullman season thus has passed into history. 


“ By stranger hands its dying eyes were closed, 

By stranger hands its t limbs composed.” 
Madame Gazzaniga and Signor Susini, who had scarcely been suffered to ap- 
pear on the boards before, came forward in force at the final hour and conducted 
the obsequies. Were I to follow the rale I have quoted, I should only say that 
we heard in Susini the most thoroughly artistic representative of * Mose in ad 
whom in the present state of Italian opera we can expect to meet with ; and 
that whatever Rossini has left for a tenor to do in that Opera of grand and over- 
setting) ensembles Brignoli did with all bis usual precision, sweetness, and 

ility of voice. I should draw the softest of veils over the instramental con- 

vulsions with which the dying Opera was so fally afflicted. I should have 
no fault patey — > oer t _— whi .. dealt with Miss Patti's 
young, ic, and we! p! voice, as sporting British peers are t 
deal with two-year-olds of noble stock, and intrinsic power. alii Lsaniaas 

Shall I follow the rule I have quoted then, and dismiss at once the ghosts of 
Uliman and Strakosch from posthumous tribunal? When I think 


might have been made, had the proper s been taken to vert the 
competition of Max Maretzek into a coalition ; how careful justice eh ht then 
have been done to the budding qualities of Adelina Patti, and to the ripe abili- 


ties of Madame Frezzolini ; each in their way » and each demanding 


the gentlest and wisest treatment to make them really available for operatic 
pleasure to operatic ; how much effect might then have been given 
to “ Mose,” with @ completer , and a Fabbri ia her proper place ; and 


how much to“ Nabucco,” with a mad king equal to’that aificent role, under 
which poor Ardavani showed as the boy-king, Edw. VL, might have 
done in the ro: robes of his colossal father; and with a chorus so 
balanced as to » with all the fallness of even and sonorous expression, 

unrivalled of the third act, “sulla ali doraté;’ I say when 
think upon these things, | am tempted to abdicate m: 
for the wisdom of our ancestors, and to vituperate alike the fallen Uilman deen. 
kosch dynasty, and the living Max. What egregious jolly tais m king two bites 
of a cherry is! But what is the use of quarrelling with past absurdity, when we 
are even now threatened with a repetition of the same? Madame Cortesi has 
taken the Academy for a “ limited number of nights ;” (did any body except the 
moon and the stars, perhaps, ever take any place for an “ uulimited” nu 
nights?) and she proposes with the aid of Susini, and—of course—a “ new 
tenor,” to give us a series of operatic raptures. That inevitable “ new tenor,” 
must he not be anear family connection of the “ American poet” we have been 
expecting so long? At each recu announcement of his advent, | feel 
tempted to sing a la Mariana iu the “ Moated Grange,” 
“ With waiting for bim I am weary, 

He cometh not I said ; 


What manner of man this newest new one, Musiani, may be I know not, 
neither wat nein, Ties vanes es ae pat ne head-voice is remarka- 
; runs up his scale as as t is at least a that 
he claims no ut de A 3 . wee. 
Then, Maretzek, how many tenors he has in a leash I cannot pretend to 
number, Their names glitter, new names daily, on his play-bills. aowhile 
he keeps on giving us ‘‘ La Juive,” (it was suag “ positively for the last time,” 
ate a agu, but the house quite creditably on Wednes- 
pat of Rae op) sad My Martha,” = "x certain cast with rympa 
ic accurac , and announces “ vo,” “1 Masuadie: 
“ —_ ai Gorin, ; now in rehearsal. : ie vag 
readante, Verdi, and Rossini here, surely are temptations enough to 
lead the Japanese into studying thorough-bass and Toaster pein” Let 
C of The sons of Aibvion, if aoy 
such there be, who care neither for German nor Italian Music, ma 
dismiss Maretzek, Cortesi, Musiani, and all the rest from their mi 
on Mcnday evening, and listea at Dodworth’s to the sparkling graceful English 
ay yt and master] ae of en a P st aud best cantata 
et Queen ,” ere to ori New York Harmonic 
Society, Cader the direction of Mr. Bristow. . ” 

Sternds it is decidedly of living Englishmen most worthy to wear 
the traditionary honours of Purcell and Arne. A student, friend, ad admirer 
of Mendelssoha, it is not very easy to decide whether Mendelssohn did more to 
Germanizs bis scholar, or Bennett more to Anglicize his master. Atall events, 
the “ May-Queen” is a composition freshly au | og English ia sentiment ; 


aud perbaps as we arc now so near the first of Jane, the weather of Monday 

night may chime in co .cord with its sweet suggestions of England’s rural homes 

and crocus-dappled fivids. HAMILTON, 
— 


Fatis and Haucices. 


The Queen's Birthday was duly celebrated in the Provinces. Io New 
York, Boston, and other ports, the British ehippiog was decorated with 
flags, aod canon fired, The Persia was the object of much admiration 
during the day at the Conard Dock, where she arrived from Liverpool on 
the previous day. Mr. Dix, the new Post Master of New York, bas ap- 
poiuzed as his Deputy Mr. W. B. Taylor, an inteiligent and courteous clerk 
in the office, of 37 years standing. This is a good appointmen', —-—— 
The oldest newspaper in the Loudon Provinces, the Courier of S1. John, 
New Brunswick, completed its fiftieth year on the 12th inet. 

The Hon. George Tickoor bas recently presented nearly 2 000 volumes 
to the Boston Public Library, as the foaudation for a collection of stan- 
dard works of reference, to be always kept on the sbelves of the Li . 
and thus available to every visitor. The Privee de Joiuville is at 
Wasbiogtoo.— —The st ward of the sbip Cicero, ked on the Bah 

recently, not being able to ewim, eudeavoured to save himself by 
boldiog on to a floating oar ; but loosing it, he was about sinkiug, when 
he grasped at something which proved to be the leg of a live pig. The 
animal kept bim afloat, and be was brought to land. The corpo- 
ration of this city actually proposed to spend $30,000 in printing the 
newspaper reports of the defunct cable celebration, The wayor seusibly 
vetoed the proposal_———The most destructive tornado ever known 
visited Ciucionati on Monday afternoon, between 3 and 4 o’clock. The 
storm came from the north west, avd appeared to be a cloud, densely 
black, some two miles in breadth, rasbing forward with fearful rapidity, 
accompanied with thander aod lightuing and torrents of rain. A large 
number of persons were injured ; but as far as ascertained, but eix per- 
sons were killed. The damage is estimated at nearly baif « million of 
dollars. Nothing but foe weather will be wanting to enrure the 
Cricket season in Eogland being the most brilliant ia the history of that 
fine game. So great is the demand for able teachers of the mysteries 
of batting and bowling, that prolessionals of ability are already ut a 

mium. The published lists of games to come teem with promires of ex- 
citiog matches and first-class cricket. It is affirmed io Paris that 
the Minister of War has received instructions to prepare a military ex- 
pedition to start immediately for Timbuctoo. The expedisioo will be di- 
vided into two columns ; the one @ ivancing into the interior from Algeria, 
the othr fom the Freneb colony of Senegal, on the West Coast.——— 
Tbe Nova Scotia Legislature was pror: on the 12th inst. The Lieut.- 
Goveroor’s speech contains nothing of interest, save @ reference to the 
Privce of Walee’s visit, and an ex: of bis Exceliency’s determina- 
tion to spare no pains to make the Volunteers of the Colony “a perma- 
nent institution.” ———J oseph Stephenson, a pitman of Grey onthen, who 
died recently, in the 80:b year of bis age, could count ia child:en—sons 
¢a ghters, grand-childreo, and great g! 128 descendants, and 
all (+xcepting one in Manchester) resident in the village of Greysoutben 
and Little Clifton, Fifty years ago, when this man came as a etranger to 
was bot known io that neighbour 
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fortnight between 400 and 500 young men, a few of them belonging to 

respectable trade classes, have left Ireland en roule to Rome, to volun- 
teer in the Pope’s army. A Texas paper saye that the Rev. R. P. 
, @ native mission in that state, is “breaking bimeelf of 
the habit of swearing, and the Scriptures quite fluently.” 
Mr. Cobden has recently arrived in Paris to attend the ratification of the 
naa. treaty as British Commissioner, in eoncert with Messrs. Ogil- 
vie t. 
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THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS. 


The 78th Highlanders have had an ovation at Edinburgh ; and never 
was a triumph better deserved. The trophies of a hundred battles and 
long years of bold adventure adorned the ball in which they were ban- 
quetted by their fellow-countrymen. The people of the Scottish capital 

red out to meet them ; young and old, men, women, and children, 
Kinea in the splendid welcome. And all England would have been 
there, could England have been across the border ; for assuredly no regi- | chai 
ments in the British army are more renowned, or more popular, than 
these columns of heroic soldiers in plume and tartan, who have followed 
their pi half over the world never disgraced their flag. A march 
Daten through the streets of London creates a greater sensation 

than tramp of the Guards themselves, partly no doubt because the 
tacle possesses more novelty, but in a great degree also because the 
English have an intense admiration for those sons of the mountains who 
have carried into the torrid zones the wild and high spirit, the dauntless 
nerve and unwearied courage of the North. Moreover, the military his- 
of the Highlanders is one remarkably honourable to the Scottish 

ly. We in this country, who are apt to indulge in merri- 

ment at the expense of the folks calling Edinburgh their Athens, are in- 
variably willing, if the opportunity turn up, to give the hard-headed 
race ali possible credit for its national qualities. We cannot forget that, 








itself. . 
tradesmen, or home-epun clerks, or coddled critics in arm- | crowded barrack rooms. 

rs, or dirty mechanics, or effeminate dandies concur in envying the - 

brilliant and superior ap; of the volunteers as they turn out for STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY ON THE 26ru OF APRIL, 1900. 

a drill or a march. cannot be like them ; they are too lazy, [Where two places are mentioned, the last named is that at which the depot of the regiment ig 

cowardly, improvident, unpatriotic, or clumsy ; they would sacrifice a stationed. marked thus (+) are ordered home. | 

thas + but fa - not - ey pat wrey ~~ bed do” tie Parke 1a dst bai) Tasmania, Wal- fone Oops TRlines, 

t sweep m; y are men ves, ~ -4 . sgt a 

fore It ts that they mouth, mock, and jibe. The sentiment is precisely Bi ores Oger saat Alderaan. Sehes . a 
w tw prompts Jen to o! asa . 2T we ~ ver, 

spouter, or Tomkinson to affirm that he has no faith in the honesty of Camterbury. wh Git bai) Jemalons Fee. 4g einai bean 

public men. The fellows know perfectly well that if they shouldered a . prey batt)—Waterford, Win. © 

rifle it would be to ly their own vanity ; they cannot dream of men , Pem- a 

volunteering in a high public spirit ; with them it is made up of green 

feathers, silver, bronze and gilt, cross-belts, bugles, and frippery. The 

community in general set its face inst this species of street 

nuisance. We shall, for the future, see the rifle corps regularly march- 



















































Colchester. 


when Great Britain was Sighting half the world, from 1793 to 1515, the} ing out, and gathering or dispersing in twos and threes before and 
Highlands gave her forty battalions of troops, and nearly fifty of militia ;| their parades. 
that seventy-three thousand of their sons stood in arms to defend the 


Let it be understood, then, that to indulge in jocularities at their ex- 
—_ whether na a broad laugh or a smile or af- 
ected cynicism, is not only a of ill-breeding, but betokens a defi- 
ciency of common sense. The men who have thus banded together, at 
great cost and inconvenience to themselves, and who have undertaken, 


kingdom ; that the Gordons and the Grants, like chieftains of the Home- 
ric era, levied small armies by their personal influence. From those 
days to our own have the High anders ever been backward? They min- 
gled in the terrible combats before Sebastopol ; they hurried to India 
when the revolt broke out ; and it was the 78th, the regiment just feasted 
Edinburgh, which was led by Havelock to the walls of Lucknow, fol- 
lowed [= ually gallant and illustrious 93rd. 

The Highlands, then, have been invaluable as military nurseries for 
the empire. Will they a continue to send forth similar le- 
gions? This isa onion ing which many doubts have been 
raised. The hereditary martial spirit of the mountains is undoubtedly 
apon the wane. From many a glen the ancient people have been driven, 


bt 


drill, and in defiance of a thousand social prejudices, deserve the warmest 
recognition of all classes, and, whether they be from the Inns of Court, the 

, the West-end, or the official departments, they are entitled to 
the t of the public at large. It isa grievous mistake to suppose 
that voluatee: in any sense, ~~ or frivolous employment ; on 
the contrary, it implies hard word, strict discipline, self-command, anda 











to make room for and . Elsewhere, prejudices ost the| regularity of routine the most No doubt, when 
mili vocation have taken root, In other quarters, g on the/ the labours of drill and organisation have been completed, 
more highly cultured districts, the men have learned to despise camp) the task will be less irksome; but, at present, the riflemen lie under 


and life, in comparison with the profitable ease of the labourer or 
artisan. It is in vain that national egotists repudiate these explanations. 
They make ita t of honour, we perceive, to affirm that the Scotch 
are not less addicted to whisky, to wild life, and to foragin than in 
centuries ; but if we are in future to pay so dear! + and 

as did the feudalists of former times—who could afford it, w 
the British Treasury cannot—we must be content with a diminishing 
78th and adwindling 93rd. But are the chiefs of clans doing their best 
to keep the old spirit alive? Is not Balmoral seducing them from that 
devotion to the ore which made the people loyal to them, as when 
f£ = seven qa pred | pay aro for Sir Hector a When 
Gordons, “ © e Nor possessed a sweep 0! stretching 
from the Atlantic to the German Ocean, and when the Grants were “ lit- 
kings,” the world saw how a traditionary spell could act. France 
lared war in 1793. Within eighteen months those two proprietors 
equipped nearly two thousand men for the field; the ladies of their 
houses went forth with bounties and cockades ; duchesses danced with 
the young recruits ; the battalions were raised amid festivals and frivo- 
lities ; but = pos the metal that was in them on the glorious field 
of Bergen ; in the long war that followed, whole troops of heroes 
were given to the British flag by the Macphersons of Badenoch and the 
Lochaber, whose “ gathering” was heard on the night be- 
fore Waterloo, until the hearts of thousands throbbed so fiercely that 
they the darkness which delayed the battle. From Glenlivat and 


heavy disadvantages, and may y claim every possible from 
a nation which, mn hy Sag yes learn to regard cuievimees 
ite best patriots and most invaluable defenders.— London paper. 


e ter. 
Ovituary. Jee es 
ere. te Mesrears Soe Lome Geers oe wn) 
ou tton, G.C.B. ; r ughby, like i» | 6th (Ist bat)—Bengal, © 
Wickit Marchal Viscount Combermere, bad achieved an honourable career agent « pecemeys 
in the army, his services having extended over a period of upwards of 60 | {10 2'praltar, 
years. He was the only son of Admiral Cotton, eousin of Lord Comber- at bat Gibrafiar 
mere, and a nephew of Sir Willoughby Aston Willoughby, and was born | “‘s\tivau-cisesiar, 
in 1783. When in his sixteenth year he left Ru hool, to enter the 1 more. m 
3rd Guards as ensign. In 1805 he commenced his active military career, | * "s(t. °ccre Limekk 
when he accompanied his regiment in the expedition to Hanover. The | 10°—(st bat — Flymo 
late general married, on the 16th of Bag, In, Lady Augusta Maria} y){) (st bay Puri Poe 
Coventry, eldest daughter of George William, seventh Earl of Coventry,| ™oy. ; 
t-grandfather of the present peer. It is not generally known that COLONIAL CORPS. 
the late Sir Willoughby was the great friend of the late General Sir | ist West India Regiment—Bahamas; Chat. Royal Canadian Rides—Kingston, a. 
ii Havelock. y were together in the first Burmese war, and | 204 Dito Jamalea ; Chat. Royal Kow?'di'd Vet. Com.— New! - 
Aig ock was one of his aides-de-camp while he was with the army in Rifle Regiment—Ce ~ . Hele 


Ceylon Rog ylon. St. Helena Regiment—st. Helena. 
Cape Mounted Riflemen—Cape of Good Hope. Gold Coast Corps—Cape Coast Castle. 







Cork. 
, Parkhurst. 


. Rifle ‘7 Ist batt.)—Alder- 

shott, er. 
(2nd bat) Bengal, Winch'str. ‘ 
(@rd bat) Bengal, Winch’ ater. 7 
(ith batt) Malta, Wincbester. 4 












Military Train—\st Bat. China t 
2nd— Aldershott. 
3rd— Woolwich. 

+ #h—Sbortclitte. 

LW. &bh—Curragh of Kildare. 

le 6th— Woolwich. 

Depot—Aldershott. 


= Engineers.—Chatham, 
ent. 


Colchester. Medical Sta# Corps.—Chatbam, 
Cork. Kent. 
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Tus Axcusisnor or Yorx.—The Right Hon. and Most Rev. Thomas 




















Stroavon, from and Glen Urau the reinforce-| M D.D., was son of a draper in Cambridge, where he was born| _ W48-Orrice, May 4.—2d Life Gds: Cor Rowley, fm 4th Light Drags, to be 
ments that infused new ood into the legions campuigolng against Bo-| in 1788 After au elementary education, be entered ata student at Tria- | COF AMA SHR fu ih Light Drage: L-Col Aytar to, vo Uaet f ba Lt 
naparte. Riehmonds 4 Seafields, Suerionde Lovate, Lochiels ity ee ee er . mm 24th Ft. to be Capt, ¥ Gibson, who ex. 10th Ft: Lt Coke fmm 12th 
tuate now the autigus fame of the Hightands, and we agree with one of| or im 1811, proweeded M. A.,10 1013, Became Lord me | Ft, to be Ca iv Loyd, who ex 2st: Lt Cofl to be 
their national writers that it might be judicious to renew the system of | of Arabic in 1821, and was Senior Proctor in 1831. In 1837 Dr. Mus- v Henderson, who ret; Em Blakeley to Lt. 25th: En Harvey to be Lt; 
Pi end place conpmalesions 01 the @ of the leading chiefs, who ve was appointed by the late Viscount Melbourne, B! of Here-| A Milburn, fm Staff, to be As*Sorg,v Creasy, who ex. 60th: En 

thus be enabled to render the Highlands senegal eo scneal. ford, and on the death of Harcourt in 1847 was translated to | Treeve to be Lt, y King, dec. 68th: Serg Sladden to be Qtmr, v Tunks, who 

grounds than they have been within the last few years; for our| the see of York, late Archbishop was Primate of| tet on 


Sad 


ighland regiments,” as at present composed, contain numbers of men 


anu 





, Horner to be Lt.— Depot Batt: Lt-Col and Byt-Col R Taylor, © 
never bore the name or spoke the language of Clan-na-Gael. of Queen’s College, Oxford ; a for Building and Whitmore, placed on b-p; Camp : 

We do not remind the public of this circumstance to detract from the | an elector for St, eee Sestertany. He married, on the | or Mucky. Drove, Bvt Oat Crofton, Wy Arty, to Mave the local rank of Brig 
fame of the splendid 78th. The honours they have won belong to Scot-| 12th of December, 1539, the Hon. , youngest ter of the Sen ts Chien Lat Price theme to be Lt-Col; Maj Ghetwode” oth 
land, and the Highlands y. Havelock had seen soldiers en-| late Lord Waterpark, and sister of the present . He at his res- | Light Drags, to be Lt-Col; Capt W. pas nie Retire intr, tbe Hak 

sed Polo Falk battles ; but the 78th, on their way to Lucknow, | idence in Belgrave Square, Londgn, on the Ist pete oe ee oem meme, On of Se 
1 2Ob thcol i Unatt, to be Lt-Col Clarke, 24 f 
} It is fifty-five years since the were reoruiting under the brilliant and in- She Bos. Calta Cam , rector of Widdington ae Bete, Lt £2 be Col; Maj Mayers, s6th Pt, to te n Brel ER 
trepid worth, of whom Pitt said, “ Such were his abilities that | ces » Oude, Gowland Horn, ie. ta oe be oS a yee ty 
he ought to have been de, 0 as tobe placed on a level with other men.” ee eae sg Sir H Bentinck, KCB, Col 28th Ft, to be LU Gen; Byt-Col Mundy, 
The 75th then marched to Arcan, there unfurling the old fag of Crag-| Surg. 24 Life ‘At Southsea, w. ston, of the 11th | Lt-Col Unatt, to be Muj-Gen; Lt-Col George Valentine Mundy, CB, 19th rm 
n’ Fichd ; the “ladies of the land,” in scarlet plumes and feathers, | Poot, which he commanded for some Tk, ae to be Col; Bvt Maj Heaton, 37th Pt, to be Lt-Col; Capt Lamb, 10th Ft, to be 
oe —_ of them, wy —_ @ band of Btn pe Re sn o Peninsular Mes ta 1% Ann, Yamaica, Richard Carter, Bo. o Eanes . y 
went into as never nm surpassed. event of Tuesday | and Brighton t Deanery House, Londonderry, ery Rev. T. 
evening, too, reminds us of another episode in the his’ of the incom Bunbury Gough, Dean of Dv > in bio 06th yest, ~ As Castle, Ire- on Re Be er Seat, Se ibe & be Col, v Ls 
lf parable 78tb—the famous scene at Naira, in October, 1806, when the re- land, Grace Louiaa, Dowager Marcbioness« nin Bat Gad year—In | wo he Col, ¥EbGen fir J Home Mice, dee. ath Lt Deages Oagt the Hou Kelty 
giment halted under the windows of General John Mackenzie, who, ce Countess of Strathmore, wife of the Right Hoa. W. M.P. y <t a Cant: . 
| . —At Ryde, Valentine Page, late Lient. in the 2d Batt. of 12th Foot—In | Falconer to be Maj; Lt Chaine, Jr, to it; Cor w to be Lt 
| g on his bundreth year, had commenced bis military career with | Tondo Horace Ha Wil of Oxford, in 
; that then saluted him! These celebrations and these re- t " 




















tminiscences tell with admirable effect upon the army, which is thus re- 


’ son, Es Boden Professor pai 
his 75th year—In ion, Lieut.-Col. Blount, late of the 68th be oh yy Wan-Orrics, May 9.—Col A Horsford, CB, to be a KCB. 
of former achievements, inspired to future efforts, and | J. Barro c 


—At Porkington, Salop, in his 824 , W. Ormsby Gore, 
forme: of the Coldstream G aged 7 ae 


. Ww, " 73.—At Edinburgh, Sir War Orrice, May 11—3d Foot: Maj-Gen the Hon C Grey to be Col, v Lt 
to maintain a bigh and honourable character. We can- o—. Melville, gee C4 = a = A 1859.—At Portsea, re- = \Pumeeeet, we ie + Sir JEW yy iis, ee: 7 
cently, aged nearly 90, Ne , one ew sui witnesses of the Cotton, GCB, dec. gs: Capt to Vv Lt-C 
oe tees by i aban eee oe a that the Highland Po- | rattle of the Nile, having been on board the, Bellerophon, Darby, and | Chetwode, ret; Lt the Hon E Stourton to be Capt and Adjt Clarke to be 
leat such regiments as the 78th should deteriorate. Not but that | Ncliv wassasrounded with heaps of dain and wounded there were, 4s, killed | Grime, Sheeran, ex. pth: Lt Gibson to be Capt,  Barchard, ret; En 30-Chaa 
magnificent troops might be raised In the Lowlands and along the bor ates woanhen Md Coes 2. oe v ‘= M ee) & 


: 


; grand point is to take care and cherish the chivalry of the 


with Qrmr, : ; 
48 wounded—and to the she administered the utmost possible atten-| to be Lt. 18th: En Carroll perto res. 65th: va, Young to 
mountains, for we have relied upon it more than once in the darker pe- 


tion, unnerved by the horrors of the scene. Three days after the battle Nelly | Byt-Col Patience, ret; Lt Magrath to be Capt; Eo 
gave birth toa son. Lord Nelson, as well as Lady Hamilton, took great inter- | Daff, 79th Ft, to v ] 



























Lt, v Garsia, ex. 9ist: Lt Hall to be bs 7 v Macqueen, 
riods of “ our rough Island story,” and we may need its services again. yn tee ey ty in her after years | ret; Lee ey a ger 8d WI Regt: En Croft to be Unatt -Maj 
There is no reason in nature or the laws of civilisation why the rotation | than to spin a about Nelson's actions. The Government, in consideration | and Byt-Col Wilford, to be Lt-Col; Capt and Byt-Col bay bor tay * to be Maj; 
of im agricultural implements, or ual disforestments | ° ber great to the sick and wounded, and her useful services to the | Lt Young, 79th Ft, to be Hospital ee Som . MD, CB, from 

im the martial qualities of a people inured for centuries to surgeons, awarded her an annuity of £17 per annum for life. pay ben gay Dep of ope, Sure Mal : thy iS wt i 
arme, who still sing the exploits of John Roy Stewart, who have in their ee to » 7 5 tah y : Sarg Ge: ee res. - : 
legends glimpses of the great fight at Invernahavon, and who declare App o(niments Creagh, %, to be Maj.’ The local rank of in China,"granted to 
themeelves so brave that Satan himself never ventured among their glens ‘ = Gen Sir Wm. Mansfield, KCB, is can. Promotions uent on death of Gen 
“except in disguise.” We trust it may be long before “ improvement” Esq., now Sec. to H.M.'s Legation at Persia, to Argentine Confede- | Sir W Cotton, GCB, Col of 32d Ft, on 4th May, 1860; and Lt-Gen Drammond, 
or “ eviction,” Balmoral fashions or farm wages, will so enervate the | Tation—E. B. it, Bop,, to be Gen. te B's Le at Persia—D. R. | Col of the 3d Ft; Lt-Gen Sir J H Colel 46th Ft, to be Gen; MajGen 
rage which ecut the “Greys” to Waterloo that Great Britain will mark | £¢#'2, Bag. B. A. of » Oxford, to be Assistant Inepector of | Reed, OB, Col of 44th Pt, to be ; Maj-Gen Viscount Melville, KOB, Col 
@ diminution in the physical gtb, and the patr of Sch Rev. W. Goode, M. A., Oe eno een, vob the cession | of 100th Ft, to be Lt-Gen; Bvt-Col » JAC bp Unett, te seat Het 

and trained upon the streo _ an to Leck, of the Very Rev. T. Garnier, now Dean of Lincoln.—T' e Right : Charles Gen; Byt-Col perp “Ard Pog Unatt, on Staff in the E 
reared hills, marched , Bishop of Durham, who has been with tem; rank of , to be Maj-Gen; Williams, fm as 
now.—London Telegraph. oprie of York, rendered vacant by the death of the Most Rev. Dr. Musgrave, | Lt-Col Unatt, Sees er CB, h-p Unatt, 

cenutdiisiaee Rochester, in 1794. He was educated at Westminster school, | in Nova Scotia, to be Col; Capt and Hume, Ct 





VoLoyTeers axp Tuer Dermers.—The rifle movement is at length | Whence he 
by those a ape were its lukewarm supporters, if 
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in the flank, strong in the knees, and of an inquiring and commu- 
disposition. 










more plainly than think! Cul indifferent and unkind!” he 
New Books. nicative eald, (ith « short idagh. "But wh 4 softening of bis voice, « what- 
Messrs. Thayer & Eldridge have published a third edition of Leaves Also instructive in my propensities, given to contemplation, and able to| ever there may have of neglect or unkindness in my manner, re- 
‘ anything that is 7 member, when think of it hereafter, that there was nothing that an- 
Grass, in which we recommend our readers to endeavour to find the fol ae Suuatah @eneda swered it, in’ may heart ; remember that I shall never cease 10 feel. the 
ee Loafe with me, and I will do you better strongest interest in you, the kindest affection for you ; remember, when- 
1. happify myself. ‘aul baer eee asieth aie ee ofa I shall be after him with a par- cusulee, ton” be shaeet, to's Nghoer ick, Sethe ie ee ow 
, mem cont a od en- 
res ee La You also are some. We all ticularly sharp stick. nts that you entered into, of which that bracelet is to be the 
are considerable, ree . Z Vale ! souvenir. Eheve Ge guste em in it; I shall never feel very far 
Put al! of you and all of me together, and agitate our particles by rubbing The above was written, and almost all in type, before we were aware | SParated from you, with this little key so near my heart,” he said, 
us all up into eternal smash, and we should still be some. that si sndies'ind teen thin af’ the to which ft | touching the trinket cn his chain. 
No more than some, but no less. any similar en book to w refers;| «As me,” I exclaimed bitterly, “I shall have to wear this brace- 
Particularly some, some particularly, some in general, generally some, for until within a day or two, our knowledge of Walt Whitman was let as I’ve promised to ; but I shall try my best to forget the giver and 
but always some without mitigation. Distinctly, some. limited to what we had heard in casual conversation. But our attention | ll about him! As for the promises, I don’t care that for them!” And 
© ensemble! © quelque-chose ! is just now called to a little pampblet-collection of notices of the pre- in ir theses ni ea, ao ithe Pp enough about my indignation to 
; vious editions of “Leaves of Grass,” and by that we find that we bave| bear up under it, and said, coaxingly and as ~~ 
2. Some punkins, perhaps. been forestalled in two instances. Had we known this we should] “Ah, surely you are not going to desert me already ; my little friend 


But perhaps squash, long-necked squash, crooked-necked squash, cow- 
camber, beets, parsnip, carrot, turnip, white turnip, yellow turnip, 
or apy sort of sass, long sass, or short sass. 


have written otherwise ; but as it is, we let our squib go. We 
admit that although there is no verse in Mr. Whitman’s book, there 





is the one thing in the world I care for, just now ; what would be the re- 
sult, if she were to turn faithless?” 
IT averted my head. ‘“ You should have beea prepared for that when 









, is some poetry—a little—of an exquisite and peculiar cast, which took a child in of 

Men, Irish potatoes ; women, sweet you a to your friendshi 

Gr potatoes. pet se phersared flecks the surface of a very copious and strong expression of sympathy | “Ah! that ranklesatill, I see. Well, now, turn your face toward me, 

3. Yes, Women. with and close observation of external nature. But the latter is not | #24 look up, while I assure you, solemnly you know, and most sincerely, 
1 luxuriate in women. necessarily poetry, even when written by a poet of transcendant powers. that T do not think you are childish in most that I do believe 


They look at me, and my eyes start out of my head ; they speak to me, | Witnesses the description of the horse in Shakespeare’s “ Venus and 

and I yell with delight ; they touch me, and the flesh crawis off my| adonis,” whieb is an enumeration of points better suited to Tattersall’s 
books than to a work of fancy and imagination. As to these “ Leaves 
of Grass,” nine-tenths of them are covered with words that have no 


bones. 

Women lay in wait for me, they do. Yes, Sir. 

They rush upon me,seven women laying hold of one man ; and the divine 
efflux that thrilied all living things before the nuptials of the 


saurions overfiows, surrounds, and interpenetrates their souls, and | 8P¢lling book ; while the indecency—an indecency not born of prarience, 


they say, Walt, why don’t you come and see us? You know 
we'd be happy to have you. 
O mes sceurs! 
* o > a a * 


* * * * . 


57. Of beauty. 

Of excellence, of purity, of honesty, of trath. 

Of the beauty of flat-nosed, pock-marked, pied Congo niggers ! 

Of the purity of nastiness, the sweetness.of feculence, the fragrance of 
pig-sties, and the ineffable sweet-perfume of Cow Bay in the 
Summer! 

Of the chastity of courtezans, the honesty and general incorruptibility 
of aldermen, of common-councilmen, of sub treasurers, of post 
masters, of post office clerks, of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and of Government officials generally, and lobby mem- 
bers in particular. 

Of the truth of theatrical advertisements, of a prima donna’s speech on 
her benefit night, of your salutation when you say “I am happy 
to see you, sir,” of the Cherry Pectoral Certificates, of the 
Olive Tar correspondence, ef the recorded virtues of Scheidam 

‘ Schnapps. 
4 8. I glorify schnapps, I celebrate gin. 

In beer I revel and wallow. I shall liquor. 

Ein lager! 

I swear there is no nectar like lager. I swim in it, I float upon it, it 
heaves me up to heaven, it bears me beyond the stars, I tread 
upon the air, I sail upon the ether, I spread myself abroad, I stand 
self poised in ilimitable space, I look down,! see you, I am no 
better than you, you also shall mount with me 

Zwei lager! 

Encore! 


oa 


» * * >. * . 


* * « * * * 


793. Once I knew a man. 

Not that man. 

But another man. 

A man I once knew. He was creat, ’ was glorious, nev’r washed his hair, 
n’r combed his face,—’ mean combed face n’r washed hair; had 
big han’s—dirty—’n big feet —dirty —red ‘n freckled, ‘cause did ’nt 
wear hat, n’r coat, n'r shoes, bat went bear headed ’n barefooted, 
‘n shirt ‘n pants like free ‘n in-in-in-’pen't cita’n these ‘nited 
States. 


’ Swear he was glorious. 


. * . * * * 


7 . * . . . 


1003. O my soul! 

O your soul, which is no better than my soul, and no worse, but just the 

same! 

O soul in general ! Loafe ! Proceed through space with a hole in your trou- 
sers! ‘ 

© pendent shirt flap! O dingy, unwashed, fluttering linen! 

O tattered flag of freedom! not national freedom, nor any of that sort of 

infernal nonsense, but individual freedom, freedom to do just as 

you d——n please ! 


1004. By golly, there is nothing in this world so unutterably magnificent as the 
inexplicable comprehensibility of inexplicableness. 


1005. Of mud. 


1006. O triangles, O hypotheneuses, O centres, circumferences, diameters, ra- 
dinses, arcs, sines, cosiges, tangents, parallelograms and parallelo- 


pipedons. 
‘ O myself! O yourself. 
O my eye! 


. * * * * * 


> * * * * . 


1247. These things are not in Webster's Dictionary—Unabridged, Pictorial. 
Nor yet in Worcester’s. Wait and get the best. 
Neither in the New York Directory ; for that ts full of blunders. I know 
it, although it has not yet been printed. 
You also know it ; for has not the name collector vexed your wife’s soul, 
we aera and the plamp-armed girl's in the kit- 
. : 
And what came of his vexing but spelling of your name wrmg, and put- 
ting you in East Thirteenth, when you lived in West Thirty First 


1248. These things have come up out of the ages. 
Out of the ground that you crush with your boot-heel. 
Out of the muck that you have shovelled away into the compost. 


Out of the offal that the slow, lumbering cart, blood dabbied and grease | ™° 


Gropping, bears away from the slanghter house, a white-armed 


boy flashing strange intentness, as if he would 
sitting on top of it, shouting Hi! and flogging the horse on the reed me trough aod through "But you ares eid; would be 


- Taw with the bridle. 
“That muck has been many philosophers ; that offal was once gods and 





cravat stuck up in a library, stuck up in a pulpit, stuck up ina 


sages, again. 
Andl swear pwede hee 
that I don’t see why a man in gold spectacles and a white my. That is the way | be 


professor's chair, stuck up in a G s dhale, or ta the ond Rengdemremntbwngd ah Tp aPades RoR PR ah 
Gent's chair, should be of any more account than a possum or a 






are honest and true, and altogether, excepting a few pardonable caprices, 
as attend & tae geet bale Doesn’t that satisfy you? What 
could I say more flattering ?” 
“Oh! as to , you are unrivalled at that; it’s the doing you are 
deficient in, It’s all very fine for you to call me your fri i oe 
t ; 


how lonel shall be withou and all that style of thing; 
more meaning, coherency, or perceptible purpose than the columns in a then 5 Ae y" be 










but of the absolute refusal to recognize such a distinction as decent and 
indecent—is monstrous beyond precedent, and, were it not before our 
eyes, beyond belief. Yet for the one-tenth that we have excepted we 
shall keep the book, and read it, not without a strange interest in the 
man who could draw euch a slender thread of truth and purity through 
such a confused mass of folly, feculenee, and falsehood. 

Mesers, Thayer and Eldridge have printed the book in very handsome 
style. 

If a novel of American life avoids the exaggerations and weaknesses 
which seem to beset the authors of the most of such works, the public, 
being reasonable, may be content. In Rutledge (Derby and Jackson) we 
have a story the incidents of which are not only possible, but even not 
improbable. The characters, too, are very work-a-day world people, 
real flesh and blood, talking very good sense, in general, according 





what you say, surely !” 

“Bat what,” he said, “ would you have me to do? If it made me per- 
fectly miserable to part with you, it is still my duty to do it, Tell me 
any way of getting oat of it.” 

“Let me stay at Ratledge,” I exclaimed, turning toward him with 
pee eyes ; “just let me stay here. I hate New York, I hate society. 

den’t even know my aunt; and here I am so happy, and I have jan 
got used to it all, am ng to feel at home, and it is cruel to 
cake me (0 snethen seonaee & | I will be so useful ; I will 
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she 
to their several modes of thought. The narrative is somewhat in A a te tae? 
this wise: A young girl fresh from school is by an acoldent|°" Very geil s supposing for a moment, that your aunt had given her 
thrown into the society of a rich friend, being detained for several | consent, and that ee So oheladies 1 te way 70s FERS 
weeks at his country seat. About this man, Rutledge, who is| here, how many weeks do you suppose it would be you would be- 
of middie age, and as all middle aged batchelors ought to be, of a| £0 {0 thl Age Vb on Bae Lun ne, oath wania t0 Ga 
somewhat misanthropical turn, there is a certain mystery which inter- | for the of your own age, and excitements than your 
ests the emancipated school girl and piques her curiosity. Aided by a/| life here could offer? Believe me, it would not be before you 
mischief loving servant wench, the young lady makes discoveries of fa- pete be Nags ne A gt AA routine of Rutledge, and 
mily secrets, the possession of which, however, serve only to embarrass a poe 7 exhausted every argument to 
her relations with her entertainer. The result is that something better | prove my su to such fickleness, but Mr. Rutledge remained un- 





than the mere school girl nature is developed in the heroine, new quali- | convinced. 
ties which touch the not too susceptible Mr, Rutledge. Then the scene 
is changed from the country to New York; an aunt and cousin of the 
heroine scheme for the hand of the wealthy Mr. Rutledge, without 
suc >eeding on behalf of the cousin ; but they are successful, inasmuch as 
the bero and heroine are alienated. Other incidents are then worked 
into the story to bring together again Mr. Ratledge and the lady whose 
autobiography this novel is, and the end is, as in English and American 
novels it always is, and asin French novels it never is, the persons in whom 
the reader is principally interested are made happy. As we have hinted, 
tbe chief merit of this book, ag the first of a young author, is the absence 
from it of glaring defects. 1+-ic onggsionally tame and insipid, 
the characters do not always succeed in speaking in character, but 
utter the author’s reflections and the thoughts of one another; the lan- 
guage is not unfrequently inaccurate, and sometimes the composition is 
very slovenly. These things, however, are bearable, and being pointed 
out, the author may heed the indications of a friendly critic and amend 
his style hereafter. We should not stop to bestow our advice or 
criticism, if the author were one of those who think spasmodieally, 
whose fine rhetorical flights are downward into obscurity, who gra- 
ciously give the Deity property in everything they apostrophise, 
whose feelings are always “welling up,” and whose space is 
invariably “ illimitable ;” for these we have neither pity, hope, 
nor comfort.—But there is promise in Rulledge; it is above common- 
place. The eame skill with more care, and the use of the pen vigorously 
in condensation, by striking out at least a fourth of this volame, would 
have placed Rudledge in a position among the better novels of (he day 
which it cannot now pretend to. Nevertheless, //uéledge is a respectable 
production, and may be improved on by the author if he pleases. 
As serving to give some idea of the chief characters in the book, we 
copy this portion of a scene between Mr. Ratledge and the heroine. 
ber that tis le the ase cresing you sre to spend et Rutledge’? 
ev ‘ou are a 
“ And what of that ?” west bens 
“You it to be sorry.” 
I my shoulders, and said, it was a pity I could not gratify 
his taste for the pathetic. 

* Ab, nonsense, child!’ he said, with a sudden of manner, “ we 
have so little time left, it’s foolish to waste any of it in idle pretences. 
You may as well cry; I know you are sorry enough, I know you can 

r 7? 





Hine Avts. 

After writing our article upon the opening of the Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, three weeks ago, we spent the better part 
of two mornings in examining the pictures and making notes of our 
impressions upon the margins and other waste places of a catalogue, 
But alas! when we came to write, our catalogue was as hard to find as 
a defaleating government officer with a friendly Marshal in search of 
him. It could not be discovered at all. In vain were heaps of edi- 
torial rubbish probed, subverted, resubverted, and spread abroad: in 
vain were the domestic recesees explored, the Jares and penates pushed 
rudely from their niches and corners ; the bescribbled painphlet was not 
to be unearthed. It had plainly gone to look for the nine books of the 
Sybil, or perhaps, like some of those priceless old plays 
which fell into the pitiless hands of Joseph Warton’s cook, it had been 
“ put under pyes.”” 

What was to be done! We thought of Sir Isaac Newton and his dog 
Fido, and the re-writing of the work of half a lifetime; and we were 
forced to admit that the annotated catalogue (as to the genuineness and 
date of the pencil marks on whose margins, what disputes may not arise, 
should it turn up in after generations !)—could be reproducec. But we 
admit that we shrank from the task. We did more. Shall we con- 
fess it? We took a malicious delight in contemplation of the disappear- 
ance of our work. For to tell the truth the collection, poor as our readers 
tay remember that we thought it on a first visit, did not improve upon 
acquaintance. With the exception of two or three pictures, though 
of course it contains some good painting in many quarters, it is 
utterly without interest. This appears to be the general verdict; 
and our brother journalists either damn it with faint apologetic praise in 
a single article, or else pass it by in silence. Thas far, not even our ar- 
tistic confrere of the Courrier des l’tats Unis has had the hardihood to make it 
the subject of more than a single feuilleton, couched in such general 
terms as those we used. Even Eastman Johnson has dwindled this year. 
His pictures, though good, and eminent among those which surround 
them, are no more to be compared either in conception or treatment to 
those which he exhibited last year, than a cock-boat is to a first-rate. 
To those who say that “there are fewer fine pictures than usual this 










































yy Am hay Py Sonne there are also fe ” inclined to 
That broke down all my self-control ; burying my face in my hands, I | 7¢47, It is true, bat there are also fewer poor ones,” we are 
burst into a se Se ng Gam enaatebin atte sae ie reply in the words of a friendly critic, himself a painter and an exhibitor, 
mand and indeed I never of it. Mr. Ra took my | “ there are perhaps fewer infamous pictures, pictures which should not 
Sena onramee fp Saw 3 owed, ¥ Te-| be exhibited at all; but that is all that can be sald.” The truth is that 
taetis ee a ee nearly the whole of the collection is flat upon the deed level of medio- 
“You will make it harder than ever for me to let you go, if you crity ; and even the few exceptional instances do uot rise much 
yar el gel aMp R Ty heal of 
= new cock, Sas >] Under these circumstances we were inclined to let the collection pass 
for a long will, mim you, aod be lonely without you. Do you not see without further notice ; and our halff id inntien Sinacateeal 
I my bead, wiile the sobs came mote cb by the arrival of the London weekly papers, containing notices of the 





shook ly than ever. 
Foolish child !” he said, “ this is but a transitory feeling with you ; 


several exhibi in that city, which by all accounts are an- 
it will vanish in the sunshine of to-morrow. Ina week, you will have ee -— by oad 





The private views in London appear to be degenerating into the same 
burlesque occasions which they have become here, if we may judge by 
the following good humoured, but still serious, protest and lamentation 
of the Athmeum critic. He speaks, however, of the exhibition of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours: the Royal Academy, we believe, 
still preserves its decorum in this respect. 
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kind ; and we see no reason why it could not be performed in the early | the centre of the desiga, the artist has overcome a great difficulty by a 


t of the day, before the so-called “ private view,” whieh has got to | skilfal disposition of the colour round about ; and the whole is brilliant 


little else than a gratuitous admission, commences, Our case stands 
thus :—A distinguished entomologist knocked the book out of our hands, 
a peeress in ber own right attempted to read the memoranda ; stepping 
beck to avoid one and accommodate the other, we came in contact with 


@ venerable Royal Academician, who scowled unatterable things. Best | 


and worst of all, we were corrupted by six bright eyes, whose owners 
talked “ at” us, volubly insisting on the merits of an indifferent drawing 


The Exbibition of the Royal Academy for this season appears to be of 


| the bigh tinted pictures there. 


and warm enough to hold a place, even in the Royal Acadewy, amon 
This has been partly effected by the con- 
trast of the ludy’s dress, which, being white satin, tells potently and vig- 
ourously in lighting up the work. We have seldom seen so fine a piece 
of textural rendering as this: it looks sheeny and soft, full and deep, 
plump—if we may use that word, or a phrase which a Freach poet right- 
ly applied to the fabric, “ having int”: acuccess that will delight 
adies and artists immensely. Very beautiful in expression is her facy 
with its half-pouting sadness and wilful resolution. The war-uth of 


unusual interest. It numbers fewer pictures than some of its more im- | tint about this figure bas been aided by other various means; the door 


mediate predecessors ; but it has had few equals of late years in the ex- 
cellence of the important works contributed by distinguished palaters. 
We again lay the critic of the Atheneum under contribution. 

With the exception of Messrs. Mulready and Ward, there is scarcely a 


distinguished name absent from the Catalogue ; many send great works, | 
—one, Sir Edwin Landseer, has exceeded bimself, and is present with a | 


large and powerful painting. Mr. Millais, the public will find, has aban- 
doned the bizarrerie of his recent productions, aod returns to something 
like the style of “ Huguenot,” with a picture of similar theme execated 
as a pendant to that work, Mr. Hook refreshes the souls of weary Lon- 
doners, drouthy with haste and labour, by the sight of four pictures: 


three, of marine subjects, are as deliciously wholesome and faithful as | 
before ; while the fourth is fully equal to any of his pastorals, Mr. | 


O'Neil has a very large poe. more powerfally painted, if not co 
clearly as heretofore. Mr. F 

Du Val that may sustain, although it will not add to, bis reputation. 
Mr. Elmore’s suljeet, representing Marie Antoinette before the Mob, will 
certainly bring increase of fame to him. Mr. J. Phillip’s “ Marriage of 
the Princess Royal,” considering the difficulties usually attending such 
tasks, will do bim honour, Mr. Egg’s single work is unusually forceful 
and rich in colour, even for him. Mr. Cope has a large pictare, Mr. 
Feed is prominent with an important work. Mr. Solomon’s has a tragic 
interest about its theme. Mr. Stanfield basa view of Naples from the 


Mole. Mr. E. W. Cooke is in great strength with, primarily, an Arctic | 


subject. This accompanies three Venetian views, and one furnished by 
the marine of the Zayder Zee. Mr. F. Leighton has « small landscape. 
Mr, Holman Hant a large study of a head, and Mr. Watts two incompa- 


rable portraits. 

By right of seniority, let Sir Edwin come first. His subject is A Flood 
in the Highlands (No. 106) ; one of those catastrophes to which villages 
situate in gorges of a mountain country are exposed by the sudden melt- 

of snow on the bills, or heavy falls of rain, which, swelling the small 
rivers, often overwhelm a whole valley-hamlet at a sweep. The great 


Bebind the village a range of low billocks bears a few scant 
trees, in the boughs of which some black game have taken refuge, tel- | 
ling the wide extent of the inundation. The water bas drowned the ad- 
jacent country, bearing along with it multitudes of farming implements 
and the débris of the swept district. The inbabitants have taken refuge 
on the roofs of their cottages. Upon one, la the mid distance, are men | 
urgently endeavouring to save a team which, borne onwards oy the tor- | 
rent, struggles violently against its force, and, mad with fear, nigh 
bafiles the efforts of the rescuers, straining to the atmost a rope held by 
them, whose entire strength fails to check the terrified animals that have 
already been swept past the place of safety, and come driving fall on to 
another cottage, nearer the front of the picture ; an exhausted ox has 
reached this, and now, breathiess, with bloody nostrils, and eyes possessed 
with the madness of fear, strives in vain to saveiteelf. The dumb agony 
of this beast is fearful, being nigh spent with the violence of the flood 
that sweeps over ite flanks ; the forefeet wrestle a and we see 
that the animal will soon be borne away to destraction. The principal 
group, in which the chief interest of the picture concentrates, is placed 
on the roof of the nearest cottage. The people have saved themselves, 
but little else, so sudden has been the flood’s approach. Right in the 
front sits a woman with a cradle beside her, of which the clothes are 
tossed aside, and the infant who occupied it lies in her lap; round her 
neck the child clings, ignorant, but yet alarmed. The woman’s action 
tells the horror and fear predominating in her soul. Fear for herself 
and fear for the infant relax even ber grasp upon its body, letting it al- 
most wholly rest upon her knees (the bands, however, instinctively mak- 
ing a g ), whiob terror has drawn up towards her ; while, with forth- 
thrust neck and head, she glares at the approaching torrent out of 
large, rounded and dilated eyes, that have no glance fur the infant 
now, but see in the struggling beast a presage of death for both. 
Her jaw is set back, paralyzed with dread, her mouth open, the lips re- 
tracted and bard, the eyebrows up and yet compressed, the cheek pallid 
and ridged with lines of fear, her bair dishevelled and dress disarranged. 
In short, this figure is perfect study of expression, the success of which 
does honour to the artist. He has done well to show her momentary in- 
difference to the child ; for this is a new point of character, beyond ques- 
tion just and natural, which alone would remove the picture from the 
conventional order of works of Art. 

Behind this group sits an aged man, half imbecile, and scareely recog- 
nizing the danger which threatens his family ; bat, with bis dress drawn 
about him, keeping steadfastly in the seat where their heedful affection 
has placed him. Behind squats a boy, wrapped in a plaid, wet from the 

, and caressing a dog he has rescued from the water, and now holds 
it shivering in bis bosom. On a ladder reared against the side of the 
, and by which the people have ascended to the roof, are perched 
some poultry, fussily alarmed at the distress about them; a hen—as is 
the wont of such creatures when terrified—has laid an egg, which, fallin 
on a step below her perch, much astonishes a cat that bas establi 
herself there, and now rises to i tre shen ; 7esoin.n. aoa 
some hypercritical people will get hold of. he egg is en by the 
fall, the shell being hari and set. No egg is otherwise than soft at the 
moment of exclusion, these critics will say. Let us leave them their dis- 
> to point out an incident of design that marks the 
us of the artist. Close under the eaves of the house, and just emerg- 
from the water, is a poor hare, endeavouring to burrow a way into 
the thatch with struggling feet, and ears laid back. The flood has 
brought this timorous beast into the neighbourhood of man ; and it is 
— to see its frantic efforts to make a place of refuge in the very ha- 
tation of its enemies, Above, grey wreaths of rain-clouds haste along ; 
and the whole aspect of the picture bespeaks terror aod desolation. The 
very fault of its execution aids this appearance ; for the want of appre- 
ciation of colour, that is alone to be lamented, belps the motive of the 
theme by a certain chilly opacity. This, under another aspect, would 
seriously mar the credit of so marvellous a work. Sir Edwin has doue 
his best in this picture ; and the result of many years’ stady shows how 
profitably they have been employed in insuring him fresh honour. 





rith has an incident from the Life of Claude | 











Millais has painted a new picture which rivals bis famous Huguenot, 
and in praise of which critics of all schools rival each other. The Erami- 
ner thus describes it. 


Mr. Millais sends this year a picture altogether free from affectation. 
It is, like his pictare of the Huguenots, a parting of lovers on the eve of 
a peril. The Black Brunswickers have been celebrated aiready in a 
" German song by verse and music as the heroes of “ Liiizow’s 
Wild Hont.” They were determined patriots who rode against the 
enemy of their country in black uniform, with death’ehead badge, re- 
solved to give and take no quarter. Sach a Black Brunswicker Mr. 
Millais presents with his band on the door to part, when he is detained by 
his bride in white satin, or bis long-familiar lover ; the lap-dog wearing 
her favours begs to bim, and by the action tells of the old days of light- 
bearted idleness they must bave passed together. She lays ber head and 
an hand in quiet resignation on his breast, her farewell face is by 
the death’s head on his cap. With her other hand she bolds the door that 
the Bronswicker is drawing open with a frown of stern distress upon his 
youthful face. The feeling is perfect ; and in its expression nothing— 
not even the opposition of the girl’s face and the badge of death—is 
forced upon the eye, The mechanical rendering of white satin, black 
cloth, and other textures is remarkable ; and although rich colouring is 
introduced into the work, there is no glare at all. As for the two figares, 
he is in black and ebe in white. 

The Atheneum thas criticlees it. 


We surmise an intention on the part of the artist to give a French lean- 
ing to the lady's mind, deepening ber purpose also; for her features 
seem to indicate a French origin. Be thisas it may, he has rendered 
the gentle contest between the two; and, if “ The Huguenot ” had not 
been painted, we should bave thought this picture the best of his works. 
It may be said that the lady’s face rather wants ty of tint, and is 
not quite even and fine enough in surface to do justice to the delicate 
rendering of ession. Ine more marked degree the same will be 
noticed ia the tints of her shoulders, where left bare above the 
dress. Compelled by bis subject to introduce a large mass of black in 


she holds fast is of polished mahogany, and the paper on the walls a rich 
green, that tells well with the black and white dresses. The colour bas 
been ekilfuliy centered by a broad crimson ribbon on the lady’s arm. 
The Atheneum thus charmingly describes one of four very successful 
pictares by Mr. Hook. 
Not to quit his old love of landscape-painting, this artist sends also a 
genuine Eaglish study of Surrey scenery, The Valley on the Moor (301) :— 


| a ecrubby piece of half-naked, gravel land, bright with fresh green and 


water; indeed, a little too positive, we think, in colour, bat, neverthe- 


| less, very beautiful, and charmingly Eoglish. We reserve his tour de 
| force to the last, for this is a perfect poem in painting, almost equal to 


that real lyric of the Laureate’s which supplies its theme—the well- 
known and exquisite Break, break, break. 


O, well for the fisherman’s bo 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O, well for the sailor-lad 

That he sings in his boat in the bay ! — 


is the text thus commented on (408). One of those hazy, autumn days, 
when a mist balf-absorbs the land, screening its details, aod bringing out 
its masses in large, ao and uncertain glooms—glooms not of darkaess 
bat of light withheld, the negation of sunlight only. The sea, whose 
shining levels spread through the bay before us, guarded by its horns of 
lofty cliff, seems sleeping in the arms of the dying year, with euch depth 
of re that its suspirations are ouly to be seen far off in the dreamy 
heavings that pulse slowly from shore toshore. Sleeping thus and filled 
with ny Tope - satarated with light,—the ocean is; and about its 
re this opaline splendour, there seems to hang a melancholy mo- 


| notone, like the air of a pathetic piece of music, recalling most aptly 
| and subtly our feelings when we hear Tennyson’s lyric itself sung by a 
| veiled voice. Floating upon this vast jewel lies a boat, and fn ta 


sailor-lad sits singing ; a girl, bis sister, leans back upon the thwarts, 
dipping her arm elbow-deep in the warm sea. Behind a point of rock, 


flood, rushing from the bill-side, roges through the street ; up to the io the mid-distanoe, but yet fur removed, go glimmering the white sails 


thresholds of the houses it pours along, a torrent, irregular and re- | 


of a ship, as she slowly drifts away from sight. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the poetical suggestiveness of this picture ; let us, therefore, con- 
fine ourselves to the execution, whereof it is pleasant to observe the way 
in which a distinction is made between the fresh eharpness of the figures 
in the two first-mentioned works with the soft aud delicate uncertainty 
of their handling in this one. But for faithful rendering, and subtle 
management of colours, let the misty cliffs of the last be studied in their 
infinite variety of tint as well as ihe lete subordination in which 
they are kept as regards tone. 

Water Colour Painting, that department of the art so slighted, be- 
cause so little understood in this country, is receiving even more atten- 
tion than usual now in London and the exhibitions of the two Societies 
of Painters in Water Colours are made the subjects of elaborate articles 
in the various weekly papers. From the article in the Saturday Review 
we quote the following remarks upon the works of a painter well known 
throughout this country by his illustrations of books of poetry. 

The Old Water-Colour Society bas no painter quite equal to L. Haghe 
in historical subjects, but is in every other kind far stronger than its 
younger rival. In the minute and bighly finished style of landscape 
painting, it is thie season unusually strong. Mr. Davidson has of late 

ears taken the lead in this direction. This time, though he is in pa 
force, his views, as far as elaborate finish is concerned, are quite eclipsed 
by those of Birket Foster. In the latter the acme must, one would think, 
bave been attained. It is impossible to imagine a nearer approach to the 
ideal painting, in which every leaf should be given. We will avow that 
this kind of painting does not satisfy us. It attracts, but, at the same 
time, it—to use an ae mmo word—bothers the eye. One cannot help 
wondering how Jong a each of these views occapied the artist— 
whether he used a magnifying glace — whether he was not very tired, and 
whether bis eyesight is not falling him, It is not a merit ina peer to 
prodace this sort of feeling, aod any style which does prodace it must be 
wrung. When standing before a traly fine work of art, a tator for- 
gets to think of the means in contemplating the result. It is im ble 
to do this with these views. He is constantly tempted to poke his face 
down and count the blades of grass, or the specks of light upon the trees. 
It would, however, be most unfair to say that miniaturelike finish is the 
only merit possessed by these views. The colouring is very and 
the general resemblance to nature extremely well preserved. hen, in- 
deed, we consider how impossible it is that this sort of painting should 
be often done from nature on the spot, it becomes a matter of surprise 
that the style is not more artificial. 

Of this style of painting, apropos of the same artist’s works, the Specta- 
tor says :— 

If reality is to be the grand aim in art, we shall ran some risk of being 
call upon to esteem the wax flower as highly as the palated one. 
of the Pre-Ra lite echool are in the babit of justifying the brilliancy 
and texture of their coloured draperies by holding a piece of the real 
material to the picture ; suppose we were to apply the same test to Mr. 
Foster’s painting of ferns for example, and the test is not unfair in this 
kind of art, it would be found that the neatness and subtle work of na- 
ture renders such attempts all but ridiculous. The comparison may be 
thought a harsh one, but it is provoked and challenged by pictures in 
which minute dexterity is so prominent a characteristic. Were these 
pictures to be painted on a larger scale, the defects would be terribly 
offensive ; as it is, we are delighted with the cleverness of the imitation, 
and there are those who prefer the prettiness of the daisy to the beauty of 
a forest-tree. The landscapes of Mr. Davidson are more works of feeling, 
and they bave more of the tenderness and modesty of nature; they do 
not challenge direct comparison with real objects, though they sug, 
to the eye and call upon the memory to complete the charm, while we 
care very much lese to find out how the picture has been done, just as 
we never consider the geological properties of a blue mountain. 

An Exhibition of French and Flemish Pictures in Pall Mall, gives the 
Saturday Review an opportanity to speak thus cleverly of that school 
and of one of its most popular masters at the present day :— 





between the styles of these and that of the English school. 
English painters seem tostudy to be above all things distinct, forcible, and 
brilliant. The French and Flemish painters seem to care very little for 
these qualities, provided they can secure harmony and softness. Of the at- 
traction of rich colouring eS English eye to be almost affect- 
edly negligent. In a collection of our national paiatiogs there will gene- 
rally be seen an abundance of barsh aad inharmonious colouring, bat it is 
anne that this fault springs from a desire to effect too mach, 
com with a want of taste and judgment, and not from 
With the French this does not seem to be the case. They are 
guilty of too ambitious colouring. Their object seems to be rather to 
without catching the eye, and to impress only by the composition 
and sentiment of their works. In some inst this ti wise. 
A painter who, like E. Frére, can reprod with absolut 
various innocent expressions of childish faces, has a talent upon which 
he does well to rely. Withoat howegg ed from the value of 
it must be admitted that its charms, taken alone, 
senses and less to the imagination than any other excellence which a 
painting ma An artist who can give such touches of nature as 
are seen in Frére’s domestic groups may safely rest satisfied, and decline 
to weaken, by complicating, his art. Frére, however, stands alone. Ia 
otber subjects, or in these same subjects treated by inferior hands, such 
negative qualities are not desirable. Where we have not the grace be- 
oud the reach of art, we want art, It must be observed, however, that 
rére does not entirely repudiate the attractions of colour. In his 
e a Sliding” (104), where the character of the scene is simply one of 
hilarity, the hues are bright and pleasing. Of the other works which he 
contributes, “The Lesson on the Flageolet” (105), is the 
oo ; the skill with which the expression and attitade of the 
are 











It is im ble to avoid a feeling of surprise at the great difference | Ciéret disco 
foreign schools 
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Horses anp HorseMansuir.—The folowing illastraon athe Ape 
number of the Quarterly Reviao, of the prinei = whi Mr. taey app 
to subduing horees are raost happy, aod their truth will 


horseman at once ; i 
. all ye in ereation, gg no one - should all of us be so 

Sorry to lose 4s the horse. peace and in war, on burning eandg 
under the eque.or, or on eteroal snow in the frigid sone, for pleasure or 
for business, well fed or starving, he is always not only ready, bat 
e~ger, to the utmost of bis strength, to serve a master, but too often in- 
considerate, ungrateful to him, and unjust. As soon as his courage ig 
excited, no fall, bruise, blow, or wound, that does not paralyse the me. 
chanism of his limbs, will him ; indeed, with his upper and lower 
jaw shot away, and with the skin dangling in ribands, we have seen him 
catering, app tly less and ious of his state, alongside of 
the horse artillery gun from which he had just been cut adrift. But al. 
though in the hunting-field, on the racecourse, or in harness, a horse wil} 
generally, from sheer pluck, go till he drops, yet, whenever he encounters 
physical strength greater than his own, our hero all of a sudden acts like 
an arrant coward. For . in the mail, it apparently matters not 
to the spirit of the horses whether there be one passenger or six—light 
bags or heavy ones, on the contrary, the greater the weight the more 
eagerly do they strain to force it to follow them. The faster they are 
allowed to go, the harder do they pall, antil, if the reins were to break, 
they would enjoy the opportunity by running away, not as in the days 
of Phaeton with the chariot of the sun, but with say a ton and a half, of 
they know not what, at their heels. And yet, if on the following day 
the same high-flying, high-spirited, high-mettled horses were to be hook- 
ed to a sturdy living oak tree, after two or three ineffectual snatches to 
move it, no amount of punishment would be sufficient to induce them to 
go to the end of their traces ; in short, to use a well-known expreasion, 
they would all “jib.” Again, if a horse in harness, however resolute} 
he may be proceeding, slips upon pavement, and falls heavily on his 
side, after vainly making three or four violent struggles to rise, he be- 
comes all of a sudden so completely cowed, that not only without any 
resistance does he allow his barness piecemeal to be unbuckled, the car- 
riage detached, and pushed away far behind him, but, when lying thus 
perfectly unfettered, it requires kicks, stripes, and a malediction or two, 
to induce him to make the little effort neceseary to rise from bis prostrate 
state. 

Again, in the hanting-field, a noble, high-couraged horse, a rusher at 
any description of fence, the very sight of which seems to inflame 
ardour, in most gallant style charges a brook, which when he is in 
air be sees is too broad to be cleared ; on his chest striking against 
bank, and while his rider, delighted at feeling he is not a bit h 
laxuriously rolling over and over on the green grass like a rabbi 
at full speed bas been shot dead, this gallant steed makes two, three, 
four desperate efforts to get to bim, and yet, simply because the mud at 
the bottom of the brook catches bold of his hind feet, and the sticky per- 
pendicular clay bank grasps his four ones, his courage suddenly fails him, 
and as nothing will thea induce him to make another effort, rf becomes 
necessary to send, often several milcs, for cart-horses to drag the high- 
bred animal out by his neck. But although this strange mixtare of coa- 
rage and cowardice appears to us at first to be inexpiicable, yet on re- 
flection we must perceive that it is in strict accordance with the 
meet decree that “ man should have dominion over every beast of 
the field. 

The whole article is replete with useful information, and it is evident] 
from the pen of a practised horseman. Nothing buat experience could 
lead the writer to controvert the following conclusions, which to most 
people would seem to be indisputable: 1. That it is rather difficult to 
ride a horse that has been broken in. 2. That it is exceedingly difficult 
to ride a tame one that has not been broken in. 3, That ‘t must be a!- 
most impossible to mount and ride a wild horse just caught that has 
never been broken in. They are, however, shown to be the exact reverse 
of the trath, bat the arguments by which this position is supported are 
given at too great a length for the limited space which we can afford to 
the subject, aud we must refer our readers to the columns of the Review. 
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Frencu ayp Enotise Marriace Laws.—A singalar divorce case has 
jast been decided in England. The suit was institated by Madame Val- 
erie Josephine Simonin. The parties are both natives of France, and in 
the year 1854, the petitioner was living with ber mother at Paris, and 
gegen herself by her exertions as an actress, when the respondent, 
M. alac, a soa of respectable ts, but under the French law 
of basin become nemeanet of her, — ea leave a for 
England purpose of marriage, to av: @ intervention of 
eet ea re on an cee an ce 

ie wou r ng to the laws of 
France, The parties were agree | married on the day after their 
arrival, a license having been obtai by a fraudulent re: tation 
that the parties had been resident fifteen days in London. No cobabita- 
tion took place, as yk oy refased to discharge her marital duties 
until the respondent fulfilled his promise of marrying ber in France; 
and, on bis exhibiting a reluctance to do ao, the petitioner left him and 
returmed to the protection of her mother, and resumed her profession, 
when the respondent sought every opportunity to annoy ber, so much 
that she dared not appear on the stage. The only excuse the respondent 
gave for not performing the marriage was, the displeasure of bis parents; 
and in q of the condact of the —— the petitioner ap- 
| gpa epee my er eens oo marriage by the laws of 
rance void, the respondent being condemned in costs ; after which the 
nt became very violert, frequenting the theatre, and w the 
petitioner was on the s' throwing things at her, so that she was ulti- 
mately obliged to leave France and come to England with ber mother, 
where she resided since 1858, gaining a livelihood as a restorer of anci- 
ent records and documents. The question was, whether the parties, 
being French subjects, and incapable of contracting marriage in that 
country, a marriage in Eogland was valid. Sir Cresswell Cresswell de- 
livered an elaborate judgment, to the effect that the contract of 
having taken place in England, the parties must be bound by the law of 
that country, and however unfortunate it might be for the lady, the 
Court must pronounce a decree that the marriage was valid, and there- 
fore the petition must be dismissed.— London paper. 





Is Dearvess Curap_e.—An interesting document has just been pub- 
lished in the Paris Journal of Public Instruction. It appears that a 
verness named Ciéret bas discovered a sup) cure for the deafand 
umb. A commission bas beep appointed to inquire into the matter, and 
has reported rather favourably to the Minister of Instruction upon the 
matter. The method employed by Mademoiselle Ciéret consists in intro- 
dacing sulphuric wether into the aural conduit, in doses of four to eight 
drops a day, for about twenty days, when the application is « 
for a short time and recom The report declares the sub- 
- to deserve attention, and says that the experiments already 
ave clearly proved the innocuous character of the 


She then comme! 
upon herself, but having no chemical knowledge, she suffered much 
and disappointment before she hit upon the substance in question. 
ec pe Angee thee a gee ete | 
expected good fortune reception iscovery—which 
was rewarded b: the French Atedony with the Montyon Soins aes em 
hinged the intellect of the poor who is now under treatment 


governess, 
rarely | in an asylum. Twenty-nine deaf and dumb ehbildren have been treated 


after the method indicated, and all have improved, though not in equal 
degree ; and some adults have also derived le benefit. ™ 


been falsified by the event. He owned he was 
tion of the had not been realised, but that land still remained a 





flourishing That the bon. b t, b , should express satis- 
faction that he had helped to defeat that bill he confessed did cause aur- 
prise in his mind, because it was notorious that, after the passing of that 
measure, some most useful Ac's of Parliament bad beea carried ; corpo- 
rations had been restored to their legitimate and popalar.control; the 
tithe question had been settled, ard clergymen and their parishioners, 
eT ee eee encounters, now 
lived together in harmony ; slavery been y abolished in the 
West Indies ; the tenare of our Empire had been completely al- 
tered ; and, by the of 
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the tone, and restoring the 
known to be appreciated. 

Price, 25 cents per box, with directions. Bix boxes, $1. 
N. B.—A full set of Husran«ys’ Howsoraratc Sracirics, with Book of 
twenty different Remedies, in large vials, morocco 

fifteen boxes, and book, $2. 


and buoyant spirits. Such 
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Directions, 
case, $5; do. in plain case, $4; case of 
the single box or case, are sent by mail or express, free of charge to 

Dr. F. HUMPHREYS & CO., 
No. 562 Broadway, New York. 


DR. JONES' PRIVATE EYE AND BAR INSTITUTE, 
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PROBLEM No. 593. By W. A. Baciantive. 


“ Nor Charchman’s nor Knightly arms, 
Can prove a mateh for Woman’s charms.” 
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WHITE. 
W hite to play and checkmate in fommmoen, 





Sotction Tro Prosiem No. 592. 





Whice. Black. > White. Black. 
1. BR to Q7, ch. BE takes BRO bt $2 Wy Ai... K wo BS. 
icf ch. he Pet. K to Kt $. 
3 P. tikePatBé Anythi 
4& P wakes P checkmate. 4 RwQ Kt, male. 9 
Be. ee cewceesocsecees Kwok 3%. | rr ee eee to Kt 4 
+ Heer. S. Sess | & Reodes, Ewk 
g to Kt 5. ch. to 4 Ke takes P, checkmate 
4 BtoB 3, checkmate. 





ent at the N. Y. ©. C. is gradual. 


137 Fourth Avenue, New Y¥ 


HIEF SURGEON AND PHYSICIAN JOHANNES A. JONE®, M1. 
benefit of bh educat) the best 


E 


a medical 
and Eye and Ear Institutions of America and . 
lmic and Aural surgery, is treated with a skill and success 


sf 


be found nowhere else on 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 

HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 

w in Store, a Complete Assorument of New Goods 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


JAMES LITTLE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
645 BROADWAY, ONE DOOR ABOVE BLEECKER, 
TES ATTENTION T¢ RB 
wap oo especially WESC of ENGLAND 
bich be has and; and he pes by his panctuality, 
ble prices, liberal terms aud unrem'tting attention (o basiness, tosecare your 
influence. 








OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRINGS. 


HESE SPRINGS ARE SITUATED IN THE VALLEY OF THE OAK ORCHARD 
T Creek, in the town of Alabama. th of the villag: 
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ing, which was cured by 
says: * They must be highly beneficial for 
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P. White 
Dity of New York, in which 
and 








latter portion of his pla He has but t gal t la, with 
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rin), and prove successful in these, he will bear the palm in the pre- 


sent contest. 


_— 


Seventh GAME of the Match between Messrs. Horner and F’. Perrin, played at 
the Brook] 


yn Chess Club, 16th May. 
(Two KNiGaTs’ 
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no reply at com nand.—(e) Pla under the impression that 
Knight could retake Rook, in which case ba have been checkmated. 


Cuess Irems.—The Tournam ly approaching 
its termination. The victory will belong to either Mr. Lichtenhein or Mr, Marache the appetite end promote 
contestants hors de. combat. Mr. Marache, ed ¥ 

in his first encounters, has recupérated surprisingly ia the 


White (H.) Black (P.) White (H.) 
12 » f 2? toK BS 
13 Rto K ch toK2 HH, W,. BOSTWICK, Sole Agent, 

M4 QtoK2 Metropolitan Hotel Batldi:.gs, \o, 574 Broadway, New York. 
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to chemists, Booth. Garrett & Osmac of Phila., Dre. Hayes 

Chilton of New York, and Hundreds of Persons that have been benefited by fis use. 
For sale by Druggists in New York, Brook'ya, and Williamsburg, and by the Gallon, 
At No, 81 CEDAR STREET, New York. 


By JOHN R. SURBRUG, 








Exrgact From ay Appress or SoLon Rogisoy ro THE FARMER: 
:—“ There is one more use of iron on the farm that is eniirely too 
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CATARACT WASHING MACHINE, 


Exhibition and Salesroom removed to 404 Broadway, 
EaST SIDE NEXT ABOVE BROOME STREET. 

MAOHINS THAT eranpe THE TEST OF USE —WASHING 
on 


PRIOES, $12, $14, AND 616. 
SULLIVAY & HYATT, 


Proprtetors and 
N.B.—Wholesale orders received at our office, 5@ BEEKMAN STREET. 
ANDERSON, 
' 
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Per ships Chancellor and Orient. 
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100 pleces : 
ENGLISH MEDALLION CARPETS, 
Borders. 


CHURCH CARPETS, 
(ROYAL VELVET, 
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5 Frame English Brussels, 
Velvet, $1 25 per sard, 
Crossiey’s Brussels, 8c. per yard. 


DAMAS EK 


the other hand, the “ veteran corps” are too much the slaves 
dice and precedent. The test of the 
is, the authentic record ofits ects; and as the most y haeinn, eer 
sive and indisputable testimony that we have ever seen addaced in favour of an 


HIRAM ANDERSON, 
Neo. 
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‘JT EUROPEAN LIN® UNITED STATES MAIL 
‘ork, Southampton and Havre. 
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METROPOLITAN HOTEL RECIPES. 
gar LST FETE eS LS as ee 


“SIMEON LELAND & ©O., 
“ Metropolitan Hetel, Broadway, New York” 


THE ABOVE RECIPES ARE 
For preparing and cooking various kinds of 
Meats, Fish and Poultry, 





in the French, English, and American styles. 


For making a great variety of 
Soups and Broths. 
For making French and other European 


Wil sthiis Side Dishes, Sauces and Pickles, 


Pies, Pastry, Custards, Creams, Jellies, Ices, Cakes, Puddings, &e. .. 
in most approved and fashionable styles. 


For making several kinds of 
Corn and Wheat Bread, Biscuit, Muffins, &o. 
For preparing and 
the different Native and Foreign Fruits. 


so that they retain their natural colour and flavour. 


For making various kinds of 
Hashes, Stews and Fricasces, 


and other matters of great imp to all h 








The above valuable reeipes have been added to J. R. Stafford’s Fami); Range Book whie® ~ 


now contains more important information and at less price than any 
ever published. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD SEND AT ONCE FOR A COPY, 
Agents of either sex wanted in every county. 
The Book sent free by mail for 1% cents, in money or stamps. 
Address J. BR. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
No. 442 Broadway, New York. 


AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF MANTILLAS 
WILL BE SOLD AT RETAIL, 
FOR THE NEXT 60 DAYS, 


BY 
BULPIN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
FORMERLY 
GEORGE BULPIN, 
aT 
No. 361 BROADWAY,. 
Twe doors below Taylor's, 
AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE HEARD OF... 





BoLPi, GREGSON & ELLIOTT 
RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE 
TO THE LADIES OF NEW YORK 
that, having been favoured with instructions from the consignees of several of the most 
eminent fabricators of 
PUSHER and FRENCH LACE MANTILLAS, 
Burnous, Points, &., 
to offer for sale the balance of their season’s copsigaments—preferring this course te a cout 
nuance of the recent terrible slaughter in the auction rooma—they will open their 
SPACIOUS AND WELL-KNOWN WAREROOMS, 
WHICH 4RB SOW 
EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO WHOLESALE, , 
A For Sixty Days Only, 
TO THE RETAIL PUBLIQO;, 


COMMENCING ON " 
TUESDAY, MAY THE FIRST, 
when an opportuaity will be offered for purchasing really elegant aad costly 


at priees merely nominal, compared with intrinsic 
A perusal of the following invoice is respectfully requested, many of the articles being — 


- | the products of the looms of 


MESSRS. DOIGNIN, FILS & ISAACS, 
the most celebrated manufacturers in France : 


i 
it 









415 Black Lace Points, at ‘ 
BOT Bink Lace Pointe, Ot... 5. scescercsnsesssscsecsevesseceeevenceveceevees & 
862 Binek Lace Potts, at ccc.se.s+icersenen se scraevedevrepan cvanee 6 
900 Real Pusher Points, at... . 66. csee ck ccciteenerce ese coos BD 
808 Extra rich Double Bultamas, thie ccsescccecceccccccvesceceeeeceeveceve MM 


In addition to the above, and with a view to give increased attraction to this sale, will be 
included a superb assortment of 
NEW SUMMER CLOTH GARMENTS, 
RICH BLACK SILK MANTILLAS, 
and a full line of elegant 
SUMMER TRAVELLING SUTta, 








all at similarly attractive prices. 
BULPILN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
(Formerly Geo, Bulpin,) 
No. 361 Broadway. 
MANTILLAS! MANTILLA SIF 
BRODIE 
WILL 
ON TEURSDAY, INST., 
MAKE i 
ANOTHER MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY, 
IN 


MANTLES, 
AT HIS NEW STORE, 


ONDER 
THE FIFTH AVENUE, HOTEL, 


CORNER OF 
TWENTY THIRD STREET, 
; ‘ AND AT 424 CXANOIA 
No. 300 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





N. B. 
THE BEDOUIN WRAPPER, 
MADE IN BOTH 
SILK AND ZEPHYR 
18 ATTRACTING GREAT AT3BNIION.. 


MISSES’ ASD LADIES’ CLOAKS MADE TO ORDER. 





LORD & TAYLOR, 
461 to 467 BROADWAY (cor. GRAND STREET.) 
ABE BOW OFFERING 


ciiosait Phslees AT RETAIL, 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS , 
of every description for Spring and Summer wear : 
MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES... 
4180 47 STORES , 
255 to 2461 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET. 












See ta eae ALS 
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INSURANCE. 
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INSURANCE. 





STATEMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

















Be. 40 WALL Va ee 
Por the Year 1859. 
asses, lat January, 1850 . Soe Cacece $197 200 95 
Necetpts. — 
Sremtums aed Charges for Pol.cies . éwecgoues 
Waterest and Rents. ... 4.00005 + + ceee 201 008 «8 
704, 206 
a Claime hy Death 57.006 9 
a a ther Polict 16,507 55 
tee and 2,151 66 
Fr a 16.262 dy 
tice Expenses, Advertising Pria ing, Sta 17,045 75 ensines 
Assets. 
@asb in Bank, Trost Ce., and on all 
Bonds and Mor'gages ove 
Kew York Oly a Bonds 
in 
ivabie a pn oklyn 
on Pott 
Due by oe s ° 
Deferred Premiums of 1859 b dedi ona caboose 
Assets, Ist January, 1860 
ae ane até no losses due and mopar 
kouw ed, ame pat to $11,000. 
Whole number of az rlictes on mod in 18 a 
Whole aumber Pobieves las.ted since os orgacisation.....7,6)8 
—— - 
DIR LCTORS, 


wu RB. Oi 4 President, 40 Wa!) & 
pee te Lt.-Gov. Btate N. ¥. 
‘tote ieeben. 


| Sueruern Kyarr, Pres, Mechanics’ Bank. 
Ppwand ®. OLsex, Banker, William Street. 
| Isaac N. Paewrs —~~ Wall Street. 





James t. Frascys T. Loqueer, Pres. firemen los Co. 
J 8. Treasurer. J 4 ers ker. Wali Bureet. 
‘Twos = rehant Murray s. | Cuances BE. Brit, Banker, William Street, 
Isaac A. Ston Merchant, Water 3 | CLivtow Gitset. Merchant, Water Btreet 
Joan A. Loqvass, Prest. Adri wie Tua. Oo. 4,008 Hagsen, 79 Ninth Street. 
Josan Ricu, Merchant, Front Street | Wittaw B. Bouies, Astoria Long Taland 
@uss. M. Connouty, Merchant, Water St ) Hamsox K. Connise, Merchant, Boath St. 
FP. Waee.weieut, Pres, ite Pink Piao Baok. | Joun C. Fauowis, Merchant, Park Row 
ak 7, M Epwaep Mivtves, Merchant, Water Street 


. H. ARNOLD, Providensioraay | 40eustus ti, Wann. la'e Merchant, Wash. Pl. 
eis aM. Mh oer Raptr, Wait St. | James GaLtatix. President National Bank 
Fane Kaiekerboeser Ive HeaMans Gutrcxe, Banker, Broadway. 
JOSEPH B. cnaaane, President. 
B. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. JOHN EAME, Secretary. 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medital Examine, 
@fice from 12 to 1 P. M 
GEO. P. CAMMANN, M.D... Canines Physician, 
J.B. GATES, General Agent. 


, (residence, 19 Amity Street,) at the 





FINANCIAL. | '. 


‘UNITED. STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 45 WALL STREET, 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 


INTEREST All OWED ON DEPOSITS 
By order of any Court in the State... 22... 6... cee eens five per cent 
From indtviduals or Corpor auoos an + + period of wx ppyte, or longer ym per cent 
Five days’ notice. 


ar per cent 
Deposits may be bade aad wit diara wel at any time, isd will be eutitied ytaterest for the 
mp / may remaio with th+ Compan. 
Exceu Administrators, ov Trustees of Estates, and Females unaccustomed to the 


faasectivo of basi ness, as Well as Religious and Beuevolent Lasututious, will dad this Com- 
pany a convenient dep sitory for money 
TRUSTEES. 
yer. - re uRR Won, President. 
DANIEL PD, LORD, 
a HOMAS W ot, — 
WILLLAM H. 


PETER COOPER, 
D. H. ARNOLD, 


PB, 
ons J. bg “4 a 


THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, 
Sane oi BRONSON, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 





THOMAS TIL ESTON c 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JASs. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 

JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 


JUHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 





BILLS ON LON 


W SUMS TO SUIT PURC AREA » AT BIATY Days *slg1 
DAYS’ O10HT, Foe pants 3, i ¥ IT AND AT THREE 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
M. MORGAN & 


SONS ’ 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available tin all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GPR GRAS LerTEAS © CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINLIPAL TOWNS 





HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY. 
HN barrains, BeLoiUM SWITZERLAND, RUSS 
ND, SPALN, STAIN, BwEDEk, 
Also On 
a OvT, CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
sausaLin. ae., 
OMice in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 





| OLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PRO 
BY AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
collected {ree of 


ithe 
R, t,o sramet. « and b parsed and GoectGd on England, Ireland, Scotiand 


} c, vate 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
Iss 


o 
Ciroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in al) (be “Cltidsol the World. Also, 
MEKCANTIAE CREDITS, FOR CSR IN EUROPR, CHINA, ac 


™ Yo 29 William Street, New York. 








AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
Ne. 50 Wall Street, New Work, 
UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of the world through the Mesars. Rotascatup’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, 
Maples, and their correspondents. 


omy s+ egg } as RANE iy MONTE 


jiiMam Street, New York. 
R PBS BI ON THE oaton BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
jontrea! and ite Branches in Canada, in sums to suft Purchasers. 
OREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, and Noves, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 
or Collected. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
Ww. Y. & CALIFORNIA & EXCHANGE Co. 
82 Broadway N. ¥., 
rasos ant rem To pe eet y OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS 


BARDS, yy So ee Sb and 2h of each mon’ 
othe Sandwich | Talatsds for wale @i all times. 
BROWN BROTHE co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Sasa —— AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 

















J.’ w. N. MAYHEW, | Attorney at Lew. Madi dison, Wi a 
[. WALworrn, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Miss. 


RZ, RICHARDSON, Attorney and © 7 








, Covington, Ky. 


FOOD POR INPANTS~—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. 
* Caution to Purchasers.” 
Tr PUBLIC Rig RAE wal ae rors SPURIOUS AND AND | DANGER. 
BE sm = M. DELLUC A in sole inventor of the true article, ee ee bas Deen ma 
Sia ey 7 Moore. DS LUC 13 20. Lait seioaga to thew aloes and They” are ihe 


ane Ness 





BR. WALWORTH, Saravoga 


| Theo any ins 
| tacts, inv 


| 


INSURANCE, 








MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE COMPTROLLER POR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
HOLDERS. 
$100,000, 





HIS COMPANY, BEING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS ornare 
stock in the Company has the advantage of the stock plan of management, with the 





tual feature of sharing the profits of the bus ness without being lable to ent. The t trt- 
SS dividend of p: =— of _ he 4 lias fegulted in a bonus or addition to the policy of 
ae Cet * premium paid. 

“TEE DIV DENDS aii ARE PatD WN ‘THe LIFETiWE OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
the - to pay future premiums 

Premiums may be psid a ly, semi hee or quarteriy, when the policy is for life, 
and he annual prem'um am to or over, from # to 5) per cent, may, for the first 
five years, be paid by notes 

Persons  aaean may visit Europe in first class vessels, withou! extra charge, at all seasons 
of the yea: 

Policies will be granted payable at death, or on attaining any specified age, by which be 
secures the benelit of @ Savings Bank and Life Insurance combined, 

The Company grants Annuities, and enables persons of arivanced age to realize a very large 
income from a moderate esta 

N. D. MORGAN, President, 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Secretar 

ABRAM DU Bots, MD. Me tical Exam'ne 

REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAIVK, Attorneys and Ce 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 
New York, Octoser 2, 1859. 


Tih FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE rod bth | OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB 
a in conformity with the requirements of the 1th Section o/ the Act of its Ineorpo 





gy ee on unexpired risks on the 4th October, + sesees 
Premiums received during the year to 4th Oct’r, 
postns Risks. ° 


Fire '$ 


«» $290,280 2 







3S, 36 v 1,025,167 09 
. BL aa7 29 
$972,294 11 
65,70 69 





Totai Amount of Premiums.... 


Amount of Farned Premiums casing the year 
Retaro Premiums. 








$906,543 42 
- $478,363 8&4 
-«» 13,758 29 
~) lee 


Net Earned Premiams................. 
Losses during the same period— 
On ‘* tind ne Risks ess mariage, a ) 
nland 





Fire ad 


$493 866 40 
Expenses and Reinsurances..............6.ce-seeeeee 79,909 51 49 -573,315 91 






Aceount * 
Serip an sundry Mutual Iesurance Compan 
the Company’s own scrip) estimated... 


| , SRE eee in i) Titer $833,227 61 
| The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, were as follows, viz :— 
| Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. ..... <6... - 6.0... cscevenceneee 500 00 
| Stocks, Loans on Stocks, accrued Interest on Bonds and hortgages 

and Loans, Game « of oe sented Gaivages, ac 612,178 99 

nase octets 156.715 77 

Veer tade ayy 17 
not yet collected - 10,401 29 
| 


34,900 60 
$1,974,230 72 





SAS, PS PP creek eet ‘est Corner 
RANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


Sara ee 





This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Dwell Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, 
-s chandise, Pactorica, Ships in Port, aoe) ane Mer 


On the mos: favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paiq 


F R. L Dy RSALL, 

nevenice R. Lez, myTON Pea! 

Sauce, Wiitets, Cuarues i Dope, Sestimn W LOYD, 
Baxtcer Suite, ALO . ALvORD, A. Stewart 


. Joun R, Fazros D. Henwzsey, 
Coxweucs L. Evexsrt, Groras L. Ospons: 8 E 
pours, haste Apganaus, M.D. 


Corseiius B. Tuarsos, 
James Howes. 





Joux A. Deveav 
Haver J. Bowes 





BDkE FRoment. 
Josera H. Gopwin, 


' PREPERICK RK. LER, President, 
5A iLL Presa 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secrdory. — mea, Vine 


exiTiSh COMMERCIAL Company, 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 
C4FitAL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
ing the Atlantic. Half Premi remain loan. 
5} = ums may on Losses Promptiy paid. Cali 
Wall Street. 


GSO. M. ENEVITT, Acreaay. 


HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 








OoOcBEAN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R. f. 


—— 
Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH 
AVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR NUMEROUS FRIENDS 
and the Public that the great success whieh rewarded their exertions last season, at 
the OCEAN HOUSE, and the flattering testimonial which they received, have induced them 
to take it for a further term of two years. The house has been renovated, the piazzas 
relaid, and various jaternal improvements made. A new system of ventilation and drain- 
age bas (at great cost) been introduced, and the surrounding grounds beautifully orna- 
mented with trees, shrabs, flowers, &c. Messrs. KARNER & BIRCH have determined that 
the house shall be kept, io every respect, as @ firstelass house (as a branch of the Claren- 
don,) and they will spare no exertions to reuder it such. Ina conclusion, they beg to render 
their thanks for the Liberal patronage aad support which they received last season, and feel 
confijent that the season of 1560 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has ever expe- 
rienced. 
HELMSMULLER'S CELEBRATED GERMANIAN ORCHESTRA, so deservedly popu- 
lar at Newport the last fourteen seasons, has been engaged exclustvely for the Ocean House. 
In compliance with the wish of several families, the House will be opened on the 19th, 
instead of the 28th Jun 
A plan of the building 
York. 


be seen, and rooms engaged, at the Clarendon Hotel, New 





The Board of Trustees bave this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
a | ~ or of SIX PER CENT. oo the outstanding Scrip of ihe Company, payable ou 
apd after that 

a that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 

pany, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January next. 

Itis farther wpared that the whole remaining Serip of the year 1662 and royal, of year 
bo red ed IN CASH after the let January next, the interest thereon on that 
ey ints thereby leaving an amoant of accumulated protiis of over ‘ONE Scntiox OF 


ead eaid redemption, there wil] be no outstanding Serip of an issue prior to the year 


| By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
peERE, apy CBt I. Lous LORUT, LEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
quE. TH'Y. B. NELSON, Son A. ISELLN, 


OLIVER. tr atk “4 OUN WHITEHEAD EDWIN BARTLETT, 


IAM H. MA ee WM, H. NEWMAN, {| [AS PONVERT, 
| DRAKE MILTS, HENRY A Coit GEORGE G. HOBSON, 
| G. WINTHROP GRay CHAS. H. MARSHALL U. A. MURDOCH, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, SoskrH FOULRE. JR. PERC PYN 
PETER Fotki FOsTER, JACOB BR. Us. CHARLES STRGCEEA, 


NE 
Sane GATLL RD, Ja, SAMURL M. PC 
CHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. STRACHAN 
SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice Presid 


Xx, 
JOSEPH V. ONATIVIa, 





BIXBY’'S HOTEL, 
No. 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HIS HOTEL I8 KEPT ON THE EUROPEAN FLAN. ROOMS ARE FURNISHED 
ged 


in the best manner. Guests are c for Rooms only, leaving them a: liberty 
taking their meals im the bouse or not. 


MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS OF THE DaY. 
DANIEL BIXBY. 





DONEBGANA HOTEL 
NOTRE DAME STREET, 


G, F. Pope. MONTREAL. 





ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 


ROADWAY AND EIGHTH STREET.—THIS eta fl AND Ponmopsegs HOTEL IS 
now open for the recepuon of permanent and trau oat, Scenes. and will be conducted 
exclusively on the European plan. ‘Toe want of a pansaeas tel in this port of mi city has 
induced the proprietor Lo establish tho prions on the following liberal scale : 
SO cents; Parlour, $1 per day ; ey de e a by Gentlemen, by the week, Py pm $3, in: 
ted with the adjoi: the Pariour isa Restaurant 
the . 
= of my position and one attentine to 
share of patropage. J. 8. @ GOODWIN. 








Wh. A. NEVIUS, VEUS, Georetary, — 
} NEW YORE LIFES INSURANCE AND TRUST Co.,, 


OFFICE, No. 62 WALL STREET. 
| CAPITAL,........05 
| BURPLUB............ 








DAVID THOMPSON, President, 
| TRUSTEES. 


To FARMERS ‘AND OTHERS. 


BUCKEYE PREMIUM MOWER, 


WITH FLEXIGLE FULDING BAR. 
HE FARMER, INTENDING TO PURCHASE A MOWER, WiLL FIND IT TO HIS 
advantage to éXamine the 6U UR EYS for 1860 which combines al! (hose features which 


have yiven it its present reputation, that 

The Best Mowing Machine in the World, 
togetber with several important improvements added the presen! seasou. Deseriptive Cir- 
culars, with testimonials, forwarded by mail. . 





DAVID THOMPEON, R. C. GOODHUE, JOSEPH SAMPSON, 
Hos. W. LUDLOW, J. 1 JOUNSTON, WILLI KE. 
G, ©. VERPLANCK, L. 8. 80 sEORGE T. STRONG 
WM. B. ASTOR, at H. ASPINW Ait JOON DAVID WOLFE, 
GRORGE GRIFFIN, HENRY OH AUN VEY JOHN a ON BS, 
| ee ‘~ AY, aaa sms) MEREVITH HOWLAND, 
caret WHOCHAN, Byes KENNEDY, ats wk ot 
MOR otk Aw ton FISH, » 


JOHN P. ADRIANCE, Manufacturer and Prop: 
No. 165 Greenwich Street, near Courtlandt Street, New York. 





DANIEL LORD. 


DANIEL PARTI“H, Lone D SPENCER, W. Chester. 
PHILIP BR. KEARNY, Secretary. 


ares Lives, grants and purchases Annulues , and makes any other con- 
iving the ioterest of mouey and the duration of life 
DEPOSIT, 


The Company allows interest on deposits payable 
— a - chart pes lee, } 4 per cent. per annum. 
“ . for 6 mouths ower, & 
On all depoaite by the Court of Equity and Surro- {s “ “ 
ates, 
ond on a all deposits inteuded for accumulation, such interest as may be 
1 fia 





" ‘UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 

by Fire, on Bull s M dise, Household Furniture, &c., @¢., at the usual rates. 
Losses adjusted in New Soiae and promptly paid, without referesce to London. 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benef: of Policy Holders. in accordance with he 
law of the State. 
New York Trustees. 

ALEB 0. ED, President Manhattan Bank. 
se HUYLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 
Qeceny Hayvpock 









Eesert Bawsor, J. De Pevster Ogpex, 





T. B. Coppiretor, Wau. A. Soe, Josera Stuaaz, 
Suas K TT, ©. Meters Bowaap D Srraccs, 
James Harri Geo. B. Mokewoon. Bens. M. Weitioce, 


Joszru 8. Bawa, Bexsamuw A. Mumporn, Jexexian Wuave. 
GEORGE D, Mao Sa General Agent, 
Ww Street, New fork. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORE. 
Cash C Seemed a taetenadid coc cscccccccccccccsccccced $300,000. 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


al property, buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
sotiatent with the security of the insurers and the insured. 











DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Josera B. Vance, Martin Bea, Gicaert 8. BERCKMaN, 


LEONARD APPLEBY, Doerr. Joan C. Haxperson, 
Paep'« H. Wo.cort, Logkarn ’ 
Wriu1ae K. Srrove, Wainnex, Wag dr., Epwanp M 
Moses TarLor, Henny V. Buren, Warsow E. Case 
‘axes ©. SHELDON Josgex B. Vannem, Jr Cuances E. Arriesr, 
ANIBL PaRise, Jas. Lon. Grama, Jr., Sanz. D. Braprorp, Jr., 
Gusravoes 4. Conover, Bowxzs RB. Mclivarne, 


EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT ©. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


eet ARO Sree Es AST eaeiar Oran a seg raade ni re 


Lm act 
J. ©, HULL & SONS 160 Che Rirest, er enn. 








Recerca 





Cures = mii en Sone Lire. pes epee merry Cure HEAGEKMAN 











NB B.—Sent dy cut ctennbhabten } dnaelianenceabadae 





GUANO. 


E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF he pry hp PLANTERS AND 
f Farmers to We article which we have oa hand and 


FURTY PER CENT. Te THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


ae which we claim to be npaneries te A pat % foniion: « ever imported or manufactur 

od in this nee. This G iankscind H. WEBB, of New York, from Jarvis’ 

& Bakers’ ia the * SUUTH or OURAN,” and 16 sold genuine and pure as 

ey cen promioent Farmers, aod anal- 

and Of tho moat cman a poy ala Ag teultaral Chemist and found to couala (as will 
seen by our circulars) a large per cen! 

BONE PHUSPHATE OF tas AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other anima! organic matter, yielding ammonia ient to produce abun. 


sufficient 
the soil. It can withoat 
coming in comtact with 1 sesnenvanss oh A -d 


Soh Bee oy aay 


dant crops. besid: sant oan hoe 
bey be pt oe 

Meeme.; caraining o azent 6 
ai wiperituce ban proved F PRee F IN 
(ric willbe bromy 








uy attended analyees 
JOBE B-SARDE. Agent. 
No. 58 South Sireet, corner of Wali st.. N ew York City. 
GUNS! GUNS !! GUNS!!! 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
IMPORTERS (~ ae ow 


y! on = oe ster “pt 
FULL ASSORTMENT Ab A'S 6U i) RS SOLE AG 
At the Uaurted svates tor WILLIAM VENER'S CBLEBRATED UOMINATED STEEL 
GUNS. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE 
HE Undersigned received ine FIRST for abore at 
rma isha 
— FLIES, 40., 4c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the. 
T HM. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
N. B.—Patentes of le uw SERPENTINE SPINNER, acknowledged by experienced Fish 
rmen to be the best Bait for Frolling ever tewented. 
STARR'S CHEMICALLY PREPARED GLUE 
FOR FAMILY USE, 
WILL MEND ARTICLES IN 
ther, Crockery, Gi IT Bone, Alabaster, Marble, Raber, Gutta Percha, 
tae otk, Paper, Paper Mache, Shell, Horn, Hus, Plaster, @o.° 
sah phat tare tele in the whole range of domestic economy, whether 
weren Gs Gr aU: siish oben broken, canact with the aration be : «stored to 
its vrigiual value. J. ehalleages the world for its superior, It ia indinpensable to every 
House, Werkshop, Counting Room, 
And no person afters trial of 
STARR'S CHEMICALLY PREPARED GLUE, 
ly dispe: wh 1: for four times Ns eos. is is always ready, and always 
fediabic. Lee od sire to Ube aml, and i pot affeeced by clumave, aud where Bpown it 
bas become a FIXED F 
STARR'S “CHEMICALLY PREPARED GLUE 
is vold b ists, Farniture Dealers, bs promany? Faney Goois Dealers, Hardware 
Deslers “E, Senare acd by Country Mereban’ 
PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
{th each boule Put up for dealers ia cases from | to 12 degen, 
petra erty! ogra, oon Show Card printed im Gabvare ye giv@a with each package 
All erders or letlers of inquiry by ph teres eased to 
STARK GLUE compan’. SL Liberty Street, N. ¥., 
teation. 
wm Oe ees au ye 

















